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N case of fire, are your important recorded facts and figures 
protected? If not, the time for action is now—give them 
the best protection obtainable. Records, as auditing accounts, 
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The issue that has arisen over the New York Central’s pro- 
posal to acquire the Jersey Central and Reading, and to 
establish a new trunk line between New 


Another York and Chicago via Newberry Junc- 
Consolidation tion, Tamanend and Ashtabula bids 
Issue fair, in many ways, to rival any of the 


issues that have thus far developed 
concerning particular railway consolidations. ‘The New 
York Central’s plan has received an uncommon amount of at- 
tention, primarily because it has revived the historic rivalry 
of the three seaports and industrial centers of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Commercial bodies in the New 
York metropolitan district, including also those in Newark, 
N. J., have expressed themselves in favor of the New York 
Central plan. It is, however, the comment of President A. H. 
Smith of the New York Central that their approval has not 
been overly decisive and not as strongly indicative as might 
be desired of New York’s wish to retain its present seaport 
pre-eminence. The Philadelphia interests want an inde- 
pendent Reading-Jersey Central system. They feel that New 
York Central control will mean detriment to Philadelphia 
and undue benefit to New York, or that Baltimore & Ohio 
control will mean a similar result in favor of Baltimore. The 
Baltimore & Ohio commercial bodies complete the third cor- 
ner in the discussion in desiring the Reading to be allocated 
to the Baltimore & Ohio, and they are sure that if the Read- 
ing is given to the New York Central, detriment to Balimore 
will promptly follow. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will have to be the arbitrator in the questions involved. To 
decide them correctly it will have to go back and study the 
history of the national post roads and the canals built when 
each city was striving to hold its own against the other two 
and in which contest New York finally came out the leader. 
Did those who formulated the consolidation provisions of the 
Transportation Act ever expect that the commission would be 
confronted with an involved and historic question such as 
this one is proving to be? 


An overcharge on freight ought to be settled within from one 
to ten days, except in.a very small percentage of cases. The 
‘ only excuse that a railroad can have for 

How Quickly taking a longer time—say two or three 
Do You Settle months—to settle such claims is in the 
an Overcharge? bigness of its clerical machine. Within 
limits this excuse is reasonable. Most 

railroads are big enough to make necessary a certain degree 
of uniformity in their operations, and this may necessitate 
sending some claims to an officer a thousand miles away 
before agreeing to pay them. But it is important to bear 
in mind that knowing your methods are reasonable is not the 
same as convincing the shipper and the consignee that they 
are reasonable. They must be convinced; otherwise there 
is a continual source of irritation. This irritation may be 


no worse than a tenth of an ounce of gravel in one’s shoes; 
but it may resemble gravel in that a very little of it may 
disturb a good deal of otherwise. serene thinking. We 
printed recently an article from a Nebraska newspaper pok- 
ing fun at railroad claim-department red tape (November 3, 
page 801). That article, no doubt, was written largely for 
mere entertainment; but it held a lot of truth. The Central of 
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Georgia recently told a complaining customer that the road’s 
overcharge debts are usually paid within 60 days (see news 
column in this issue). That is probably pretty good service, 
judged by the general “state of the art” of settling freight 
claims; but is it the best attainable average? An officer of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company (which sells goods in many 
cities and by the scores of millions of dollars every year) 
said at a shippers’ conference in New York last week that 
the traffic department of his concern saved $200,000 in one 
year, 1922, by knowing how to collect freight overcharge 
claims, and he seemed to imply that without a traffic spe- 
cialist he would have lost that sum. A situation like that 
is a considerable blot on railroad management. The most 
significant part of the Woolworth man’s statement is, perhaps, 
the addendum that in 1923 he expected to see his traffic de- 
partment save 50 per cent more than in 1922. 


A short time ago there appeared in these columns an editorial 
note bearing the same title as the present one. It expressed 
the view that rapid progress was being 
made in the matter of railway con- 
solidation, but that the progress was 
more in the form of discussion and the 
‘ expression of the views of the public. 
The developments since the publication of that editorial make 
it now more timely than ever. One of these developments 
is the three-cornered discussion among the respective commer- 
cial interests of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore con- 
cerning the disposition of the Reading in the consolidation 
plan. Another is the interesting news that the Eastern Col- 
legiate Debating League will take up the issue in the first 
series of its winter program. The debates of the first series 
take place on December 8, and the subject selected is “Re- 
solved, that the best interests of New England will be served 
by the unified ownership and operation of its railroads.’’ The 
colleges included in the league are: Amherst, Brown, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, University of Pennsylvania, 
Wesleyan, Williams and Yale. These debates will deal with 
New England. A later series might well consider the Read- 
ing-Jersey Central issue. The fact that the league has 
selected a question relating to railway consolidation is evi- 
dence that this question is now regarded as a public issue of 
no mean importance. 


The Progress 
Is in the 
Discussion 


In New York a group of literary men have organized what 
they call the Three-Hours-for-Lunch Club—an informal 
organization which brings them to- 

Resourcefulness gether at the noon hour to exchange 
in Public ideas and generally promote good fel- 
Relations Work lowship among themselves. The leader 
of this club is Christopher Morley, 

columnist for the New York Evening Post and author of. sey- 
eral books. Not long ago Mr. Morley announced through his: 
column in the Evening Post the intention of the club to make. - 
a journey to Philadelphia to promote closer relations be- 
tween the literary men of that city and New York. Last 
Saturday he published an account of the journey. It appears - 
that when the announcement was made that the club was 
contemplating the trip, officers of the Central of New Jersey 
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and the Reading immediately placed a private car at its 
disposal. The club availed itself of this offer and the rail- 
ways, furthermore, arranged for representatives of their pas- 
senger departments to accompany the writers and point out 
places of interest in the historic country through which the 
Reading-Jersey Central route leads. The club’s guest of 
honor for the day was Captain David Bone, a Scotchman, 
the master of the transatlantic liner Tuscania and a writer 
of sea stories. In honor of this guest two bagpipers had been 
secured who played a welcome for the club on its arrival 
at Reading Terminal in Philadelphia and led the small 
procession of writers down Market street in that city. For 
the railways, their hospitality to these writers was doubtless 
an excellent investment from the point of view of advertising 
alone. It was more than that, however; it was excellent pub- 
lic relations work—for the railways generally as much as for 
those immediately concerned, and the men who conceived the 
idea and carried it into execution should be congratulated 
for their resourcefulness. Mr. Morley’s account of the jour- 
ney to Philadelphia is published in part elsewhere in this 
issue. 


There is not a road in the country upon which transient 
labor is not employed each year for construction and heavy 
maintenance work. The amount of 

How this labor has been especially large this 

Do You Feed year because of the large program of 
Your Labor? construction and maintenance work of 

all kinds which has been undertaken, 

the heavy damage from floods in certain areas, etc. As a 
result, the problem of recruiting these men, feeding them, 
housing them and holding them has been acute. Some roads 
have greater difficulty securing this labor than others. This 
has been due to some extent to such factors as the wages 
offered, the location of the job and its duration. But it is 
a significant fact that the ease or difficulty with which some 
roads have obtained men has been determined very largely 
by the reputation of those particular roads for feeding them. 
Some roads have very good reputations and others not so 
good with transient labor, all because of the experience which 
such labor has had with bunk house or boarding car fa- 
cilities. It would prove illuminating to officers confronted 
with the problem of employing transient labor, or with the 
problem of handling work on which such labor is employed, 
to visit employment offices or to mingle with labor con- 
tingents en route to jobs, for they will surely be impresséd 
by the influence which the matter of feeding wields in mould- 
ing the opinion and governing the conduct of these men. The 
lesson is plain. It is that the feeding of transient labor 
should receive the most careful consideration and the per- 
sonal interest of the officers in charge, not merely with a 
view to reducing the labor turnover on a particular job, but 
for the more important reason of establishing a reputation 
for the railroad which will be favorable to it when it seeks 
to secure transient labor elsewhere on its lines or at other 
times. While it may not be the natural inclination of the 
maintenance or construction officer to dwell much upon such 
incidents of engineering work as the condition of camps, the 
cook car and the recreation of labor after working hours, the 
officer who is alive to his opportunity will at once see the 
importance of interesting himself in these incidental features, 
not stopping when he has provided for the purchase’ of good 
food and plenty of it, but making it a special point to see 
that the food is well cooked, made palatable and the board- 
ing cars kept scrupulously clean. It has been said with some 
truth that an army travels on its stomach. If this is true 
of an army, it is none the less true of transient labor, and 
maintenance officers will not only help themselves but render 
a real service to their railroads if they will keep this upper- 
most where the question of transient labor is involved. If 
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the railroad is worth working for it is worthy of a good 
reputation, and a good reputation with labor is an asset. 


The article appearing on another page of this issue under 
the heading of “I. C. C. Statistics and Operating Efficiency” 
is the third article of a series of three 
The written for the Railway Age by J. E. 
Annual Slater, special assistant to the general 
Report manager of the New Haven. Mr. 
Slater in his three articles has analyzed 
the purposes and uses of the various classes of statistical 
data which the carriers are required to furnish to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In his first article (Railway 
Age of July 21, 1923, page 115) he discussed the monthly 
report of earnings and expenses. In his second (Railway 
Age of September 8, 1923, page 427) he covered the O. §. 
forms on which the carriers report monthly the figures of 
their operating performance. The third article, which com- 
pletes the series, deals with the annual report. Those who 
read the article will have to bear in mind that the annual 
report referred to is the report to the commission and not 
the report to the stockholders. Speaking generally, the two 
reports cover essentially the same ground. The reports to 
the stockholders, however, vary greatly as between roads. We 
know of none that gives all the information that is contained 
in the annual report to the commission and some give a much 
smaller proportion of that information than do others. That, 
however, is not the important point to be discussed in con- 
nection with Mr. Slater’s present article. The important 
feature is embodied possibly in his belief that the annual 
report gives a more complete picture than do the O. S. reports 
and contains information not available in the O. S. reports. 
The article again points out with no uncertain emphasis the 
major theme which has been presented in Mr. Slater’s two 
other articles. This is that the whole story is not given in 
the figures alone. The analyst, particularly if he will essay 
to compare the operating results of different roads, must be 
informed of important factors which cannot be put in figures, 
namely the physical and operating characteristics such as 
grades and curvature, the proportion of originating, terminat- 
ing and through traffic, the volume of l.c.l. freight, etc., the 
effect of which factors as appearing in the statistics, Mr. 
Slater has pointed out in considerable detail. The emphasis 
placed upon this feature of railway statistical analysis is the 
principal factor which should make the three articles an 
extremely valuable contribution to study of the subject of 
railway statistics. 


History Will Repeat Itself 


SoMEWHAT over a year ago the railways withdrew in large 

measure from the tie market. As a result production was 
curtailed and many woodsmen secured other employment. 
Shortly before the first of the year the roads began to return 
to the market and by early spring they were competing 
frantically with each other for the ties they required to meet 
their season’s renewal programs, with the result that prices 
were forced upward sharply and, even more serious, spec- 
ifications were waived largely or in part and hundreds of 
thousands of inferior ties were accepted. Measured in terms 
of the material obtained per dollar expended, the roads se- 
cured far less than they could have secured if they had made 
their normal purchases in the fall and thereby encouraged 
orderly production. Furthermore, their need for ties for 
immediate insertion last spring was such that they were 
forced to forego the proper period for seasoning which will 
be reflected in decreased life and add still further to main- 
tenance costs. 
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Obvious as the lessons from this experience are, there are 
numerous indications that they are not being heeded, for 
the demand for ties is again decreasing in many quarters 
to the extent that production is being discouraged and forces 
disbanded. One reason for this action on the part of the 
roads undoubtedly is the desire to bring about a reduction in 
prices. Another reason which is offered is the fact that the 
roads have not completed their inventories of stocks on hand 
after the completion of this year’s renewals and they have 
not, therefore, determined their needs for next year. As 
far as the first point is concerned, the withdrawal of the 
roads from the market will inevitably bring about a reduc- 
tion in prices, for the prices of ties are subject to the same 
law of supply and demand as those of other commodities. 
Declining prices naturally result in a decrease in production. 
But the reverse is also true. When the roads return to the 
market and the demand increases, prices must be raised to 
stimulate production and the result always has been, and 
will undoubtedly continue to be, that the prices under which 
the majority of the ties are purchased (in these periods of 
heaviest demand) are greater than would be necessary if the 
demand were uniform and tie producers were not subjected 
to the periodic demoralization of their forces. 

The objection regarding the lack of knowledge concerning 
next year’s requirements is also of little weight for the well- 
managed railway is not only closely in touch with the stocks 
of ties and other materials on hand at all times, but is able to 
determine the renewals which should be made one or even 
two years in advance with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
the only variation being the restrictions on maintenance of 
way expenditures which frequently follow reductions in earn- 
ings. However, the range between the maximum and mini- 
mum number of ties renewed from one year to another is not 
as large as commonly believed and the roads know that they 
must enter the market for at least their minimum require- 
ments. If the producers were able to proceed with the pro- 
duction of these minimum requirements, they could maintain 
their organizations and bring out the ties with the maximum 
economy because of their ability to maintain their organ- 
izations. 

As has been pointed out previously in these columns, the 
railways are almost the sole purchasers of cross ties and they 
must, therefore, bear practically the entire cost of their pro- 
duction. Any practices which add to this cost must of neces- 
sity be paid by the roads, while any economies which will 
result from a revision of these practices will accrue to their 
benefit. There is no practice which does more to increase 
the cost of production of ties than the lack of uniform buying. 
With the lessons of last spring so recently before them, it is 
surprising that the roads have not realized more generally 
the wastefulness of their present practice of postponing their 
purchases until the last minute. The roads which buy when 
the demand is small not only save money but they secure a 
better grade of ties. 


Making the Best 
Answer to Criticism 


HE RAILWAYS are making the best possible answer to 

the criticisms df them. The answer was put into words 
in a report regarding what they have done within the last 
year, and the program of what they intend to do within the 
next year, which were adopted at the meetings of the '‘Ameri- 
can Railway Association and the Association of Railway 
Executives in New York last week. 

The answer may be summed up in the words “public 
service”—good public service already rendered, better public 
service to be rendered. Their duty to the public is to serve 
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it as adequately, efficiently and economically as they can. 
They have been accused of not using facilities already avail- 
able as well as practicable. This criticism they have an- 
swered by showing that, although in previous years there 
was a steady increase in operating efficiency, they have in 
1923 handled more freight business, and this without serious 
congestions or car shortage, than they ever handled before. 

They have been accused of not making great enough ef- 
forts to increase their facilities. They have shown in an- 
swer that although the net return earned by them in 1921 
and 1922 was relatively the lowest in thirty years, and al- 
though in 1923 they are not earning the return to which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds they are entitled, 
they will, in the present year, make capital expenditures for 
new equipment and permanent improvements aggregating 
more than a billion dollars. Where is the capital for these 
expenditures coming from? It is understood that approxi- 
mately. $600,000,000 of it still remains to be financed. The 
railroads have committed themselves to these vast expendi- 
tures because the rendering of adequate transportation ser- 
vice requires them to be made, and in reliance upon the good 
sense of the American people to cause policies of regulation 
to be followed which will enable them to raise the capital 
needed to finance them. ‘They are depending upon those 
who have capital to invest to share their faith. It is not 
necessary to expatiate upon what the consequences might 
be if the representatives of the people in Congress should 
adopt legislation showing that the reliance of the railways 
upon the good sense of the American people is misplaced. 

The managers of the railways have been accused of show- 
ing lack of initiative in trying to solve the country’s trans- 
portation problem. They have shown their initiative both 
by what they have done this year, and by their program for 
further increasing efficiency and improving service within 
the next year. There is no answer to criticism like achieve- 
ment. There is no better evidence of what men may be 
expected to do in the future, if given an opportunity, than 
what they have done already. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 imposed upon both the 
managements of the railways and the government authori- 
ties that regulate them certain duties. It required the rail- 
ways to be honestly, efficiently and economically managed. 
Their managers can show that duty has been performed. 
It imposed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
the representative of the public, the duty of so regulating the 
rates of the railways as to enable them to earn a fair return 
upon a fair valuation. That duty has not been performed, 
and is not being performed now. In the three years ended on 
September 1, 1920, the railways earned only two-thirds of 
the net return to which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held they were entitled. In 1923, while handling a 
record-breaking freight business with unprecedented effi- 
ciency, they have not earned the return to which the com- 
mission has held they are entitled. The railways are keep- 
ing faith with the public. When will the public begin to 
keep faith with them? 

The railways are following the best course possible to get 
the treatment to which they are entitled. They are still be 
ing subjected to criticism by people who do not understand, 
and by other people who do understand, but who are criti- 
cising them to promote their political ambitious, or accom- 
plishing the ulterior purpose of bringing about government 
ownership. The railways are making a record and seeking to 
carry out a constructive program, which are the best an- 
swers to the criticisms. They are seeking through many 
channels to give to the public the facts about what they are 
doing and trying to do. If they continue to carry out these 
policies the public will finally understand, and regulation 
will be fair and constructive. The fight will be long and 
hard, but it will finally be won, if it continues to be carried 
on as it is now. 
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Socialist Principles in Regulation 


Gt CHANGES have occurred in the objects, methods and 
spirit of government regulation of railways within the 
last twenty years. These are best illustrated by a comparison 
between the principal purpose for which additional federal 
railway legislation was being advocated about 20 years ago, 
and the principal purpose for which it is being advocated 
now. It was being advocated then principally to abolish re- 
bating and other unfair discriminations. It is being advo- 
cated now principally to redute and restrict the net return 
that the railways may earn. The two purposes are as far 
apart as the poles. The shift from the one to the other shows 
how rapidly government regulation is becoming socialistic. 
The word “socialistic” is used advisedly, as we shall show. 
The sole purpose of the Elkins Act of 1903 was to abolish 
rebating and other forms of unfair discrimination. This 
was one of the main purposes of the Hepburn Act of 1906. 
‘The most important provision of the Hepburn Act was that 
empowering the Interstate Commerce Commission, when it 
found a railway rate unreasonable, to substitute for it a 
reasonable maximum rate. This was the provision upon 
which President Roosevelt laid most stress and which he 
was mainly responsible for getting passed. It was intended 
more to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to cor- 
rect unfair discriminations in the rates between communities 
and shippers than to enable it to reduce rates found to be 
actually excessive. 

In the discussions of rate regulation before the passage 
of the Hepburn Act little or nothing was said about the net 
return being earned by the railways being too large, or to the 
effect that their net return should be used as the main or 
sole measure of the reasonableness of rates, although at that 
time their net return was relatively much larger than it has 
averaged since then, or is now. It was tacitly conceded that 
if traffic moved freely and the rates were non-discriminatory 
they were reasonable, even though the railways did earn a 
large net return by charging them. 

Seventeen years have passed since the passing of the Hep- 
burn Act. During this time, and especially during the last 
seven years, everything that enters into the cost of rendering 
railway service has greatly increased, except the return paid 
on the capital in the business, which has declined. The net 
return earned in 1916 averaged $2,900,000 a day. It has 
since been very much less. Thus far in 1923, when the rail- 
ways have handled a record-breaking freight business, it 
has been $300,000 a day less. And yet, although the net 
return earned by the railways has declined, the amount of it 
they are being allowed to earn is being criticized, and it is 
being claimed that rates are too high because they are earn- 
ing too much net. 

In 1916 the wages paid by the railways were less than 
$1,500,000,000. In 1923 they will exceed $3,000,000,000. 
Why should not the cost of labor be made the principal 
measure of the reasonableness of rates? Why should any- 
body regard it as right for the railways to have to pay twice 
as much in wages as seven years ago, and wrong for them 
to earn even as much net return as they did then? 

Railway fuel, in 1916, cost $250,000,000. In 1923 it will 
cost about $580,000,000. Why should it be regarded as right 
for the railways to have to pay more than twice as much for 
fuel as seven years ago, and wrong for them to earn as much 
net return as they did then? Railway taxes in 1916 were 
$157,000,000. In 1923 they will be about $330,000,000. 
Why should not the amount of taxes the railways must pay be 
made the measure of the reasonableness of the rates? How 
can the state and federal governments justify themselves in 
more than doubling the taxes of the railways, and at the 
same time take the position that the railways are not entitled 
to earn as much net return as they did when taxes were less 
than half what they are now? 

Higher wages than those of 1916 must be paid, it is said, 
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because the cost of living of railway employees has increased 
and thereby reduced the value and purchasing power of the 
money in which their wages are paid. Fuel costs are more 
mainly because higher wages are paid to miners, and these 
higher wages are justified upon the same ground as the 
higher wages of railway employees. The increased taxes 
likewise are justified upon the ground that the cost of goy- 
ernment has increased; and this increase in the cost of goy- 
ernment is largely attributed to the decline in the value and 
purchasing power of the money in which faxes are paid. 

‘The same decline which has occurred in the value of each 
dollar paid by the railways in wages, for coal and for taxes 
has occurred in the dollar which they receive in the form 
of net return. The purchasing power of the railway dollar is 
only about one-half of what it was in 1916. The total net 
return earned by the Class I railways in 1916 was $1,040,- 
000,000. If they were allowed in the year 1923 to earn a 
net return of $2,080,000,000, its purchasing power would be 
no greater than was the purchasing power of the one-half 
of this amount which was earned in 1916. But, while the 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar that the rail- 
ways pay for labor, fuel, materials and supplies is recognized 
and justified, no allowance has been made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in determining the “fair return” on 
their valuation that the railways may earn, for the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar in which they receive their net operating 
income. The net return the commission holds the railways are 
entitled:to earn is in the aggregate but little larger than that 
which they actually did earn in 1916. Therefore, under the 
ruling of the commission the net return they may earn has 
been, in effect, reduced by almost one-half; and now, after 
the railways have thus, in effect, by the commission’s ruling 
been deprived of one-half of their net operating income, it 
is proposed to pass legislation to reduce even the amount 
that the commission holds they are entitled to, upon the 
ground that it is too great and that, in consequence, the rates 
they are charging are too high. 

The net return earned. by the railways this year will be but 
little more than one-seventh of their total earnings. How can 
the reasonableness of all the rates charged be measured by 
the amount of return that about one-seventh of all the rates 
charged yields upon the value of their properties? 

In the court of reason it cannot be. Why, then, is the 
reasonableness of all the rates being measured by the net 
return? Because, as a result of socialistic developments and 
argument, reason has largely been abandoned in the regula- 
tion of rates. Socialistic attacks are directed against what 
is called “capitalism.” “Capitalism” is the private owner- 
ship and management of property. It is attacked by social- 
ists chiefly upon the ground that it results in the owners of 
property deriving profits from the property. All profits, 
socialists claim, are wrongfully taken from labor which, as 
the argument goes, produces all wealth. 

On the socialist theory, any net return derived from the 
ownership of property is wrong. On the same theory, the 
larger the profit the greater the wrong and the siaaller the 
profit the smaller the wrong. Railway regulation has be- 
come more and more socialistic because it has reduced more 
and more the part of the earnings of the railways allowed 
to take the form of net return. Legislation to adopt schemes 
which would not reduce the amount of the earnings of the 
railways going directly and indirectly to labor, but which 
would reduce further the amount of them*going to investors, 
would simply be a more radical application of socialist prin- 
ciples to regulation. 

In the court of reason the theory that the reasonableness 
of all the rates charged by the railways is to be measured 
mainly, or even solely, by the net return they earn is an 
absurdity. On the principles of socialism it is sound. How 
much farther will the nation go in applying socialism in 
the regulation of railways without realizing what it is 
doing? 
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November 17, 1923 


New Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annual Report of the Chief of the Inland and Coastwise 
Waterways Service. Fiscal Year 1923. Largely a discus- 
sion of waterway-railway relations. Appendix contains 
operating statistics of waterways, also tonnage and equip- 
ment figures. 75 p. Published by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Outlines of Economics, by Richard T. Ely, Thomas S. 
Adams, Max O. Lorenz and Allyn A. Young. 4th revised 
edition. Especially Chapter 28: ‘Transportation Eco- 
nomics.” 729 p. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

The Traffic Dictionary, edited by George T. Stufflebeam, 
2d revised edition. Pocket-size compendium of definitions of 
traffic terms. 170 p. Published by George T. Stufflebeam, 
New York. 

Periodical Articles 


Congress and the Railroads. Includes articles on the prob- 
lem of railway transport, the work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, rate reduction, valuation, government 
ownership, and other phases discussed pro and con by 
congressmen, executives, labor leaders and others. Congres- 
sional Digest, October, 1923, whole issue. 

How Paul Shoup Made His Mark, by B. C. Forbes. 
Forbes Magazine, October 13, 1923, p. 20-23, 36, 51, 55. 

The Institute Examination Scheme, by Philip Burtt. A 
discussion of transport examinations of the London Institute 
of Transport, and of the study and teaching of transport in 
England and the United States. Journal of the Institute of 
Transport, November, 1923, p. 13-25. 

The Psychology of the Upper Berth. The cover announce- 
ment is worded: “With the Inventor of Pullman berths in 
Hades.” Psychological Review of Reviews, October, 1923, 
p. 11-15, 26. 

Rail and Water Transport at New Orleans, by R. S. 
Hecht. Mississippi Valley railroads as feeders to this port. 
Port and Terminal, November, 1923, p. 13-14. 

The Real Remedy for High Freight Rates, by Thomas Gib- 
son. Economic laws versus political agitation. Forbes, No- 
vember 10, 1923, p. 151-152, 156, 161, 163. 

A Scheme to Reduce Accidents on Highways, by E. S. 
Sinnott. Suggestions for placing “Your Risk” signs at ap- 
proaches to crossings. Journal of the Institute of Transport, 
November, 1923, p. 40-41. 

Transportation and the “Spread,” by Gilbert N. Haugen. 
A Congressman from Iowa on transportation as a vital ele- 
ment in spread between producer and consumer of farm 
products. Public Affairs, November, 1923, p. 14. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the Master Boiler Makers’ Association 1923. 
Edited by the secretary, Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York. 120 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., bound in cloth 


This book contains the proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the Master Boiler Makers’ Association which 
was held in Chicago, May 22 to 25, 1923. The reports 
submitted included Hammer Testing of Staybolts; Maintain- 
ing Combustion Chamber Boilers; Finished Plates; Detect- 
ing Defective Boiler Sheets; Automatic Stokers; Method of 
Applying Flues; Life of Superheater Tubes; Steam Leaks; 
Recommended Practices, and Care of Stationary Boilers. 
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[The RatLway AcE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed.} 


Progressive System for 
Locomotive Shops Criticized 


CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
To THE Epiror: 

The article entitled Progressive System for Locomotive 
Shops, by Lawrence Richardson, appearing in the October 
27, 1923, issue of the Railway Age is interesting, and would 
be helpful to the mechanical departments of steam railroads 
if the proposed system could be applied completely in a 
locomotive repair shop. I believe, however, that there are 
conditions inherent in any locomotive repair shop which mili- 
tate against a complete working out of a straight line system 
as well as the division of repair work into stages, as out- 
lined in this article. 

It is a relatively simple matter to apply a straight line 
system as well as a scheme of staging the work in a manu- 
facturing plant where there is a duplication of units or work. 
To apply such a system, however, to a locomotive shop where 
there is not only a great difference in the types of locomotives 
to be repaired, but different classes of repairs, as well as 
different kinds of repairs to be done in the different classes, 
appears to be a very difficult problem. Theoretically the 
straight line method can be applied, but the system of staging 
suggested would be seriously disrupted because of the differ- 
ent lengths of time required to remove, repair and reassemble 
the repaired parts for each locomotive. 

It is possible, in any locomotive repair shop, to prepare 
a definite schedule of work to be done and the time required 
for each locomotive or group of locomotives. To schedule 
a complete shop, however, so that it will produce a completely 
repaired locomotive on every working day is a very different 
problem. As a matter of fact, in the most efficiently operated 
locomotive repair shops, it frequently occurs that several 
locomotives are completed in one day, and possibly several 
days will elapse before others are completed. In some of 
the best shops I know of, where they get a production as 
high as two locomotives per pit per month, repairs are com- 
pleted sometimes in groups and sometimes singly. 

One of the important railroad systems is now planning to 
increase its production of repaired locomotives by standard- 
' izing parts and carrying a sufficient number of duplicates so 
that when a defective part is removed a new one may replace 
it immediately. Undoubtedly this system will greatly increase 
production, but it remains to be seen at what cost. Stand- 

ardizing parts, as well as the carrying charges on a large 
number of duplicate parts, will have to be added to the cost 
of repairs; but it may be that when this is spread over a 
number of years the average cost will be equal to, or even 
lower, than that obtained by the methods usually followed. 

Referring again to the article and the “Straight Line Sys- 
tem,” I believe the author has based his comparison of dis- 
tances traveled by parts on the same machine tool layout for 
the straight line system as he has for the loop system. For 
instance, his machine tool layout appears to be fairly well 
suited to the straight line system he proposes, but it is de- 
cidedly not the layout that is used in practically every trans- 
verse shop where the loop system of repairs is followed. The 
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usual layout, where the loop system is used, calls for all 
stripping and unwheeling to be done at one or two pits, 
preferably at one end of the erecting aisle. Sometimes, in 
a very large shop, this is done in the center of the erecting 
aisle, so as to minimize the lift-over crane travel. In the 
former case, the lye vats are located just outside the end of 
the heavy machine aisle, which adjoins the erecting aisle. 
Parts moving to it, therefore, would move no further than 
they do in the layout shown in-the article, and a consider- 
ably less distance when they are again brought to the loco- 
motive for reassembly. In the shop shown the wheel depart- 
ment is too far away from the point where the stripping is 
done for loop operation. It should be placed immediately 
in front of the erecting aisle pits where the stripping is done, 
or where the unwheeling hoist is shown in the layout. The 
box and rod department should also be located nearby. If 
this layout is followed it will therefore be seen that the aver- 
age travel of any part would be one-half the length of the 
erecting aisle, plus one-half the width of the combined erect- 
ing aisle and heavy machine aisle. Thus, in this loop sys- 
tem, the travel of all parts would be a shorter distance than 
that suggested in the straight line system shop. 

Another factor which the author has not taken into ac- 
count in his comparison is the distance which must be trav- 
eled, and the labor required to accomplish it by the locomotive 
as it passes through the various stages of repairs suggested. 
I am inclined to agree with him for a shop containing ten 
or twelve repair kits, that an unwheeling hoist will probably 
do the work satisfactorily and at a considerably lower first 
cost than that for a shop equipped with a lift-over crane. 
In locomotive shops where more than twelve pits are required, 
or where the locomotive production is more than one per pit 
per month, a lift-over crane is warranted and will pay for 
itself in time and labor saved. When the size of the repair 
plant reaches twenty pits or more, it will also probably be 
found that the increased flexibility to be obtained will war- 
rant the addition of an outside transfer table. 

The value of power in revenue service is such that, while 
the cost of repairs must be kept down, it is more important 
to speed up the shop, so as to reduce the time *required to 
make class repairs. It also appears that there will be less 
confusion if the repaired parts are assembled at the pit where 
the locomotive has been assigned for repairs, and when they 
are all there or in sight, to start the reassembly work, than 
it would be to attempt to assemble the repaired parts of, say, 
twenty locomotives at one or two points where one or two re- 
assembly gangs are stationed. Parts for a locomotive where 
the repairs were heavy would, of necessity, have to be stored 
longer at the reassembly point than those for locomotives 
undergoing lighter repairs. Considerable storage space for 
front ends, flues, superheaters, cabs, etc., is always required 
at the repair pit, and it is a relatively simple proposition to 
arrange for wheels, rods and boxes in addition. 

While all locomotive repair shops are working to the end 
so to balance their machine departments that repair parts will 
move back promptly to each locomotive for reassembly, it is 
impossible to accomplish this 100 per cent without having a 
great duplication of parts carried in stock. Obviously it takes 
less time to make some repairs to parts than others, and these 
parts must be stored somewhere until they are ready to go 
back on the locomotive, and the assigned pit appears to be 
the logical point. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that I believe that while 
the straight line system can be used to a limited extent in 
locomotive repairs, the most efficient operation and maximum 
production will be obtained by a combination of it with the 
loop system. I also believe that, in the case of the locomo- 
tive, it will cost less money and require less time to move 
Mohammed to the mountain than vice versa. In other words, 
it is easier to truck and handle with cranes the repair parts 
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than to make very long moves of the locomotive itself. With 
the lift-over crane, when the locomotive is raised to release 
the wheels, it is a simple operation to move it down the erect- 
ing aisle to the pit where it is assigned for repairs. On the 
other hand, if the hoist is substituted, and operated in con- 
junction with a transfer table, considerable time and effort 
is necessary to remove the locomotive from the hoist to the 
assigned pit on pony trucks, to say nothing of finally removy- 
ing it from this pit to the wheeling hoist for reassembly. In 
the final analysis, I do not believe:that the item of first cost 
of the plant should be the all-controlling factor, but the oper- 
ating cost of the completed plant, together with its ability to 
produce the maximum in repairs in the shortest possible time 
is of more importance. E. M. Haas, 


Consulting Engineer. 


Interlocked Highway Crossings 


To THE Eprror: 


With the increase in the number of accidents to trains 
from collision with motor vehicles at highway crossings does 


not the highway grade crossing merit something of the same 


treatment as a grade crossing with another railway? 

Judging from a number of photographs, I take it that the 
crossing gate used by the English railways’ at the few cross- 
ings to be found in that country is quite different from the 
flimsy arm used in this country. It appears to be a substan- 
tial gate which, when not barring movement on the highway, 
swings over the railway tracks. With this arrangement the 
crossing watchman undoubtedly is constantly on the alert, 
since any failure to stop highway traffic at the approach of a 
train would cause the gates to be smashed and bring sure 
detection of his neglect of duty. The effect of such gates on 
the crossing watchmen would be the same as that of the 
smash signals used at drawbridges on the enginemen. They 
would receive almost unfailing attention. 

If there is fear that smashing a gate might damage a loco- 
motive, a fragile wooden arm extending over the tracks when 
vertical gates were iowered would serve the same purpose in 
keeping the crossing watchman attentive. 

But, with the growing menace of crossing collisions to 
trains should not the railroads take still further steps to 
insure safety and provide signals for their trains interlocked 
with the highway crossing gates? There might be some 
objection to this plan because of the fact that the gates would 
have to be closed against highway traffic for a longer interval 
before the arrival of a train than is now the case, in order 
to give the train a clear signal at a location a half-mile or 
more away. The result, it might be argued, would be an 
unwarranted slowing down of highway traffic. It does not 
seem to me that this would be the case, because by way of 
compensation for the longer waiting period necessary at an 
interlocked crossing, the driver of a motor vehicle would 
have the advantage of not having to slow down at all when 
the gates did not bar his movement. As long as the gates 
were open to him the motorist would know that they were 
closed to trains and protected by adequate signals. 

The present flimsy crossing gate which does not effectually 
bar all entrance to the tracks affords little assurance to the 
engineman that his train will not hit a motor car at some 
“protected” crossing. Knowledge of the fallibility of cross- 
ing watchmen does not allow the motorist to be sure that the 
way is clear for him even when crossing gates are up. If a 


crossing is dangerous enough and busy enough to require 
protection 24 hours a day, does it not require 100 per cent 
protection instead of the makeshift variety now afforded, 
which trusts everything to the fallible human factor? 

A. R. P. 
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Motor-Driven Passenger-Baggage Car and Trailer Built by the Four-Wheel Drive Auto Company 


Two-Car Motor Train for the Mississippi Central 


Chassis, of Four-Wheel Drive Type, and Trailer Provide 
Baggage Space and: Seats for 46 Passengers 


HE TWO-CAR motor-driven train illustrated was re- 
cently built by the Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, 
Clintonville, Wis., for service on the Mississippi Cen- 
tral. It will operate from Hattiesburg, Miss., to Beaumont, 
a distance of 27 miles with a ruling grade of one per cent 
and a maximum curvature of six degrees. The motor unit 
provides space for baggage and seats for 12 passengers. It 
weighs complete 11,000 lb. and has a wheelbase length of 
15 ft. 5 in. The trailer chassis seats 34 passengers, weighs 
complete 6,300 lb. and also has a wheelbase length of 15 ft. 
5 in. The lengths of the motor unit and trailer, center to 
center of the couplers, respectively, are 25 ft. 512 in. and 
7 ft. 5 in. 

The motor chassis is provided with a six-cylinder 62-hp. 
motor, having a bore of 5.1 in. and a stroke of 5.5 in. with 
a piston displacement of 672 cu. in. While the S. A. E. 
rating of this motor is 62 hp. it develops 94 hp. under brake 
test. The maximum draw bar pull is 3,780 lb. obtainable 
with a gear ratio of 29.4 to 1 in low. The maximum speed 
with this gear ratio is 5.3 miles an hour and the draw bar 
pull of 3,780 Ib. is obtainable at two-thirds of the maximum 
speed, or about 3.5 miles an hour. With a gear ratio of 15.6 
to 1 in low, a draw bar pull of 2,000 lb. is obtainable at 
about 6.6 miles an hour. At the highest gear ratio of 3.9 to 
1 in high a maximum speed of 40 miles an hour is obtained. 
The maximum draw bar pull obtainable with this gear ratio 
at 26.7 miles an hour is 500 lb. These figures for draw bar 
pull are the maximum obtainable and a working safety factor 
of 20 per cent must be allowed from these figures. 

The power is transmitted equally to the four wheels of 
the driving unit by means of a center differential. The trans- 
mission, which is of the jaw clutch type with gears always 
in mesh, has four speeds forward and as many in reverse. 
The reverse gear mechanism is mounted on a sub-transmis- 
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sion which contains a differential and permits the power to 
be transmitted to the car in either a forward or backward 
direction. 

One of the special features of the F. W. D. train is its 
spring suspension. The springs are 54 in. long by 2% in. 
wide, and are made of heat-treated chrome steel. There are 








Interior View Showing Walk-Over Seats and Luggage Racks 


four springs on the power unit and as many on the trailer. 
These springs are connected with the chassis frame with a ° 
double swing shackle, which allows the chassis to swing 
slightly sideways, thus cushioning the side impacts against 
the rail and improving the riding qualities of the car. The 
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action of these shackles is very similar to that of the bolster 
used in railroad cars. The axles are held in place and in 
alinement by radius rods, by the adjustment of which the 
wheels can be brought into correct alinement. The con- 


struction of the spring suspension is clearly shown in one 
of the illustrations. 
Another outstanding feature of the F. W. D. train is the 











This Illustration Shows the Brake Beam and Brake Shoe 
Arrangement and the Double Swing Spring Shackle 


brakes. Cast iron brake shoes are used on all four wheels 
of the power unit, as well as on the trailer, there being one 
brake shoe for each wheel. A Westinghouse air brake system 
is provided to operate the brake shoes, air being supplied by 
a Westinghouse air compressor installed at the rear of the 














The Convenient Location of Operating Valves and Handles 
Is Apparent 


transmission. This compressor has a capacity of 10 cu. ft. 
of air per minute, and is controled by an automatic governor. 
An air strainer connected to the intake of the compressor 
prevents dust and dirt from entering the system. Air from 
the brake system is used for all necessary safety valves, emer- 
gency valves, operator’s valve, application valves, sanders, 
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etc. The brake system is of the two-box type similar to that 
used in street cars, having a direct air system for service 
applications and an indirect system for emergencies. 

For use on grades and when starting, the train is equipped 
with sanders. One sand box is placed in the rear of each 
rear wheel and at the front of each front wheel of the driving 
unit. The flow of sand from these boxes is governed by an 
air valve at the driver’s seat. 

Standard M. C. B. couplers are installed both at the front 
and the rear of the trailer and power unit. The front coupler 
of the power unit has a reinforced wood filler block and is 
bolted rigidly to the front of the chassis frame. The rear 
coupler is of the spring type. The cars are heated by the 
exhaust gases from the motor, which are shunted through the 
heating pipes in the car bodies. 

The general dimensions of the passenger-baggage car are 
as follows: Length overall, 25 ft. 6 in.; width of sheathing, 
8 ft. 10 in.; from rail to top of floor, 3 ft. 8 in.; from rail to 
top of roof, 10 ft. 314 in.; post spacing, approximately 2 ft. 
4 in.; from floor to top of window rest, 2 ft. 45/16 in.; from 
floor to bottom of Gothic sash, 4 ft. 2 7/16 in.; width of door 
opening in clear, 2 ft. 

The following are the general dimensions of the trailer 
body: Length overall, 29 ft. 9 in.; width of sheathing, 8 ft. 
10 in.; from rail to top of floor, 3 ft. 8 in.; from rail to top 
of roof, 10 ft. 314 in.; post spacing, 2 ft. 4 in.; from floor 
to top of window rest, 2 ft. 45/16 in.; from floor to bottom 
of Gothic sash, 4 ft. 27/16 in.; width of door opening in 
clear, 2 ft. 

The interiors of the cars are oak grained with the head 
lining painted white. The sashes are mahogany grained. 
The outside of the cars are painted in Pullman body color 
with black roofs, Pullman truck-color platforms and black 


enameled iron work. The lettering and striping are in imita- 


tion gold paint. 


Loss oF VALUE of livestock due to delay occasioned by the shop- 
men’s strike, last year, is the basis of a suit which has been 
brought by a firm at Phillipsburg, Mo., against the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. The stock was sent to St. Louis from Phillipsburg. 
The railroad denies its liability contending that the strike was 
in defiance of the federal government because the union rejected 
a decision of the Labor Board. The plaintiff contends that this 
and other roads made themselves responsible for the strike in 
rejecting a peace proposal of President Harding. 
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A Convertible Highway-Railway Motor “Lorry” Used” in 
England 
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An Annual $50,000, 


000 Saving Possible 


“To Do Nothing at All Is Frequently the Worst Mistake 


But It Is a Mistake Which the Management Cannot 


Definitely Fix on Any One Department” 


By F. J. 


short lines, and on some of the main lines, was rea- 

sonably profitable at an average rate of 214 cents per 
mile. The earnings of passenger trains, including revenue 
from mail and express, etc., probably averaged $1.25 per 
train-mile with costs somewhere under $1.00 per train-mile. 
Today in most sections of the country trains which formerly 
carried an average of probably 50 passengers per train-mile 
carry barely 20. Allowing for mail and express revenue, 
these local passenger trains are now earning an average of 
probably 80 cents per train-mile, while operating costs will 
average well around $1.20. 

The automobile and motor bus are not only carrying the 
bulk of passengers which used to travel on these trains, but 
a great many more. As far as one can tell the local passenger 
business has left the railroads for good, and the automobile, 
with the gradual improvement of more and more highways, 
is going to further reduce passenger revenues. More than 
one-half the families in the rural districts, among which are 
included all those who are fairly well-to-do, and who do the 
most traveling, now own an automobile, and they have ac- 
quired the habit of going when and as they please, rather than 
adjusting their comings and goings to a railroad schedule. 

For some years far-sighted men have seen this coming, 
but very little has really been done by the railroad fraternity 
to adjust the schedules or service to this changing situation. 
For about 15 years self-propelled cars for railroad service 
have been talked of. The McKean car was one of the first 
but, like most cars of the period of over 15 years ago, it did 
not meet the situation because it was too heavy per passenger 
seat. 

Furthermore, its machinery was complicated and ex- 
pensive to maintain. Since then there have been many kinds 
of gasoline and storage battery cars. Some of them have 
been a distinct success, as is the case of the Edison electric 
storage battery car, which has proved its merits on the Cana- 
dian National and at several other points; also several gaso- 
line cars, some of them practically homemade. 

The Railway Age of November 3 contains a very interest- 
ing list of self-propelled cars now in operation. This list, 
however, is far from complete because two of the properties 
with which the writer is connected have operated self- 
propelled cars for some time but are not mentioned—that is, 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern and the Tampa & Jack- 
sonville. The Ann Arbor Railroad and the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, and no doubt many additional lines not in- 
cluded in that table, are operating self-propelled cars. 

The article of November 3 is in a way a reflectior of the 
attitude of the railroad companies toward this problem. It 
contains a good description of the mechanical systems of the 
various cars, but the most important item—the cost of opera- 
tion per car mile—is conspicuous by its absence. 

The purpose of the self-propelled car is to handle passen- 
gers in a safe, dependable and economical manner. Just how 
the cars are equipped and operated is merely incidental to 
these three requirements. The president of a company when 
ordering a car would not care about the mechanical details 
‘but would care about the possible saving and certainty of 
performance. The departments to which the problem is re- 
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ferred generally reverse this process until in many cases they 
lose sight of the real object. 

The acquisition of a motor car is generally referred to the 
engineering or motive power department, the. officials of which 
are familiar with steam operations and are fearful lest in 
tackling something different they may make a serious mis- 
take and be held responsible. They, therefore, endeavor*to 
dodge responsibility by either experimenting ad infinitum or 
by making non-committal reports or passing the responsibility 
up to the transportation department, which similarly wants 
to pass the buck. ‘The attitude of the various departments 
towards the motor car has been very much like the story of a 
conversation between two workmen in an English manufac- 
turing town: 

John: “Who is that man over there?” 

Tom: “I don’t know; he must be a stranger.” 

John: “A stranger, is he? Let’s heave a brick at ’um.” 

To do nothing at all is frequently the worst mistake, but 
it is a mistake which the management cannot definitely fix 
on any one department. 

Motor car manufacturers report that operating officers gen- 
erally want to make a locomotive out of a self-propelled car; 
that is, they want the car to pull from one to two extra 
coaches because there might be a few days in the year when 
this extra service might be required. Naturally, to meet this 
exceptional requirement means to double the motive power of 
the car, which is equivalent to greatly increased weight and 
cost. This in turn is retarding the sales of motor cars. 

There are a number of motor cars which can be operated, 
depending on their size, at from 25 to 60 cents per train-mile, 
The cost of fuel is considerably less than the cost of coal for 
a locomotive. A one or two-car train can be operated on 
branch lines by two men and on main lines by three men; 
therefore, at least 50 cents per train-mile can be saved and a 
somewhat more pleasant service given to the public. 

Allowing for the substitution of a self-propelled car for a 
steam train on a branch line in a daily service of 150 miles, 
for one or more round trips, at a saving of 50 cents a train- 
mile, there is a saving of $22,500 in course of a year of 300 
days, or enough to considerably more than pay for the cost of 
a motor car, or even of the very expensive first cost of an 
Edison storage battery car, which within certain limitations 
shows the lowest operating costs. 

It is difficult to estimate the total amount of mileage of 
local steam passenger trains which could be equally well per-- 
formed by a self-propelled car, but it is probably a conserva- 
tive guess that this mileage would be somewhere between 
400,000 to 500,000 miles a day. Assuming a mileage of 
400,000 and saving of only 50 cents per train-mile and 300 
days to the year, this would mean a saving of $60,000,000 
per annum. From this sum there must be deducted a sub- 
stantial amount for depreciation. As the amount so charge- 
able is not certain, one may arbitrarily charge off during the 
first year the entire cost of the 2,666 cars required on the 
above basis, and the purchasers would be ahead of the game 
at the end of twelve months. This important saving which 
should have commenced 10 years ago, has been impeded by 
red tape and lack of initiative. 

If the railroad systems want to experiment in order to try 
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out and develop the best system, they can easily do so by 
agreeing on the men to do this and the most suitable place. 
The only reason for so much individual experimenting ap- 
pears to be that each company has an engineering or motive 
power department whose duties and modus operandi have 
been sanctioned by custom. 

If motor cars for local service had been purchased years 
ago the car would have been paid for in full out of savings 
and the companies could in most cases have well afforded 
to scrap them long before this. A few companies in the 
meanwhile have had motor cars which, while in some in- 
stances not up to the hopes or expectations of their pur- 
chasers, have in most all cases paid for themselves before 
they were scrapped. During the same period many compa- 
nies have wasted millions which might and should have been 
saved but for the dread of responsibility. 

In most cases in which companies have endeavored to with- 
draw non-paying passenger trains, they have found much 
opposition because the public wants to have good service on 
wintry and rainy days, when the use of the automobile is not 
pleasant. Railways which are prepared to give a satisfactory 
motor car service can go before the railroad commissions with 
good grace and ask for restrictions of competing bus lines. 
As long as they are using antiquated and worn out steam 
locomotives and cars for this service, they cannot expect to 
get full consideration from the public and the commissions. 

How many other branches of railroading are there where 
progress of the art has been impeded by similar conditions 
of bureaucratic encrustation ? 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended Novem- 
ber 3 amounted to 1,035,776 cars, a decrease of 39,000 
as compared with the preceding week, but an increase 
of 55,925 as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year and of 198,200 as compared with 1921. While the sea- 
sonal decline is now in progress, the peak for the year having 
been reached in the week of September 29, when 1,097,274 
cars were loaded, it is now apparent that the season of 
heaviest loading this year has extended over a longer period 
than usual so that a graphic curve representing the loading 
shows a much less abrupt rise than is usually shown for the 
fall months. The drop in the five weeks since the peak week 
amounts to about 62,000 cars, and the increase in the five 
weeks ended with September 29 was only about 5,000 cars. 
The week of November 3 is the eighth consecutive week dur- 
ing which over a million cars were loaded, and with the 
exception of weeks in which there was a holiday the loading 
has been above a million cars a week since the week ended 
May 26. This makes 20 weeks in which over a million cars 
were loaded. 

In the Allegheny district total loading for the week of 
November 3 was less than that for the corresponding week 
of last year, due largely to a reduction of over 9,000 cars in 
coal loading, but all other districts show increases as com- 
pared with both 1922 and 1921. All classes of commodities 
show reductions as compared with the preceding week, the 
largest decrease being in coal leading. As compared with 
the corresponding week of last year there were increases in 
the loading of live stock, forest products, l.c.]. and miscel- 
laneous freight, while as compared with 1921 all classes 
show increases. Coal loading was less than it has been for 
several weeks. 

With the gradual decrease in loading there has been an in- 
crease in the car surplus and a further decrease in the short- 
age. The average surplus reported for the period ended Octo- 
ber 31 was 24,477 cars, including 15,116 box cars and 7,205 
coal cars, while the shortages averaged 12,336, including 
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a total of 3,943 box cars, 3,068 coal cars and 2,333 refrig- 
erator cars. 

A new high record in the amount of freight carried 
made by the railroads of the United States during the first 
nine months this year, according to reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. The net ton miles for that 
period amounted to 343,796,799,000, an increase of 2.79 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding period in 1920, 
when the previous record was made. Compared with the first 
nine months of 1918, this represents an increase of 4.86 per 
cent. It also was an increase of 31 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period last year when freight traffic 
was affected by the strikes of both coal miners and railway 
shopmen. 

Freight traffic in the Eastern district during the first nine 
months this year showed an increase of 39 per cent over the 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


Week ended Saturday, November 3, 1923 








Districts 1923 1922 1921 
DOO. cenwhieeeReeepewaqedt dwn’ 243,515 242,444 217,43 
Re Se Pree near ten 205,419 212,188 171,111 
SEE Was bree aly abe awe ees 42,725 32,087 33,654 
NINE ic a Sects ate eter dam a eee biace 147,835 136,624 124,262 
POONER  Slacis eek eon obo sa e's 155,390 142,350 104,662 
CORTE WU OOURTUE «5.0506 owls ds:060ve0% 169,681 153,317 123,143 
Ne ee rere 71,211 60,841 63,311 
Total western districts ..........00- 396,282 356,508 291,11 
Commodities 

Grain and grain products........... 47,823 51,603 40,219 
tS Pee ear ree 43,939 39,391 30,875 
Ra : 4. ceuieaatan bei eed wha Macmsaaes 179,714 191,083 177,006 
RL) ereuala rite Geese. 0 6 wis bie O-S.alewmers 11,347 11,419 6,685 
co a ere ere ee 75,509 59,622 51,07 
 scasbkheritws weceeshh scone ewes 43,197 47,152 11,185 
\ a a a ae es ee ae 252,178 232,049 235,625 
ONE 6b carteatnes<auenw Gin 82,069 347,532 284,907 

UD ~ pie wid aid kit eas ate 1,035,776 979,851 837,576 
a ee Re eee eee 1,073,965 999,718 951,384 
CO TEE” Seer ees.04 Ocoee buen do aes 1,072,881 989,889 964,811 
RN BO onder cndndn nds Here Kaees 1,084,458 969,487 910,529 
i RE Re ee ee Mane 1,079,690 953,952 899,681 
Cumulative loading for year to date.. 42,655,661 36,199,995 33,699,128 





corresponding period last year; in the southern district the 
increase was more than 27 per cent, and in the western dis- 
trict the increase was nearly 22 per cent. 

For the month of September, however, the freight business 
totaled 39,449,128,000 net ton miles, which was exceeded in 
September, 1920, by about 334 per cent, and in September, 
1918, about one-third of 1 per cent. September this year, 
however, showed an increase of nearly 15 per cent over the 
same month last year, with the eastern district showing an 
increase of nearly 19 per cent; the southern district, 14% 
per cent, and the western district 19.2 per cent. 
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Old Wood-Burning Locomotive Used in Celebration of- 
Opening of New S. P. Line in Oregon 
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as an ordinary two-cylinder locomotive. 


Possibilities of Half Stroke Cut-off Locomotive’ 


Advantages of Compound and Three Cylinder Types 
Combined with Simplicity of Two Cylinder Type 


By W. F. Kiesel, Jr. 


Mechanical Engineer, 


heavily as to require full stroke, or nearly full stroke 

operation for relatively long periods. This results in 
excessive fuel consumption. By opportioning cylinder diam- 
eters for 50 per cent cui-off as a maximum, and by providing 
auxiliary steam in starting, an increase in the expansive use 
of steam in heavy freight service may be obtained. It in- 
volves no mechanical complication whatever; the only ad- 
ditional feature that differentiates this from any other simple 
engine is the cutting of two slots in the valve bushing. It 
results in material fuel saving or extended operating range 


I PREVAILING practice freight engines are loaded so 




































































































































































5 i015 2 30 35 40 #45 + ° 50 
Miles Per Hour 
Fig. 1—A Comparison of the Tractive Force Produced by 
Locomotives, One with Full Stroke and the Other with 
Fifty Per Cent Maximum Cut-Off 


with respect to fuel and water, without sacrifice of starting 
power or acceleration. 

The 50 per cent cut-off locomotive may be defined as one 
which, in expansion ratio, approximates the compound loco- 
motive, in uniformity of torque practically equals the three- 
cylinder locomotive, and in simplicity of parts is the same 
The advantages 
which it provides are materially lower water rates and hence 
lower coal rates per indicated horsepower. The maintenance 
cost will be no greater; in fact, it may be slightly less on 
account of more uniform torque. 

Since for certain advantages in any mechanism, it is 
usually found that there are certain features not so good 
as in the mechanism replaced, it is natural to inquire what 
is sacrificed. The piston pressure will have to be at least 
25 per cent greater than for a locomotive with 90 per cent 
cut-off, which involves an increase in weight of reciprocating 
parts and counter-balance. This cannot be avoided. When 





*From a paper read before the New York Railroad Club, November 16, 
1923 


Pennsylvania System 


the locomotive comes to rest with such a crank angle that 
all of the steam for starting must pass through only one of 
the auxiliary ports, it will take about half a minute in the 
worst case to build up pressure equal to boiler pressure 
in the cylinder. This does not happen with sufficient fre- 
quency to be taken into account on road engines. 

The functional design features which differ from the 
ordinary locomotive and which involve little difference in cost 
and weight, are an increase of steam lap on the valve, a 
small auxiliary port cut through the valve bushing—one at 
each end of the steam chest—and a change in the ratio of the 
lap and lead lever to suit the increased lap. 

Based on operation on the road, the average saving of 
steam in heavy service is at least 20 per cent. If an 80 per 
cent boiler is used, the coal saving should also be 20 per 
cent, but with a 100 per cent boiler the coal saving will be 
greater. 

The increase of reciprocating weights, which is the only 
factor of a negative nature that need be considered, will be 
closely proportional to the increase of piston pressure. The 
revolving weights for the main wheels will also be increased, 
since the back end of the main rods and the main crank 
pins must withstand the increased piston pressure. The side 
rods, being designed to slip the drivers, require no modifica- 
tion as the weight on drivers need be no greater. These 
weight increases amount to about 1% per cent of the total 
weight of a heavy Mikado locomotive. 

If the increased piston pressure is obtained by increasing 
the boiler pressure, the weight of the boiler will be increased 
by an equal amount. To keep the same weight of locomo- 
tive, there will have to be a reduction of 1% per cent if the 
pressure is not increased, or of 24 per cent when the pressure 
is increased, which will necessarily have to be taken from the 
size of the boiler. A reduction of 10 per cent in heating 
surface and the other features governed thereby, will fully 
meet this requirement. 

From experience with simple engines, we know that the 
lowest water rates obtain between 20 per cent and 50 per 
cent cut-off. We also know that for starting, a cut-off of at 
least 80 per cent should be available. Train. resistance, 
which the power of the locomotive must overcome, is large 
for starting, but drops quickly with increase of speed up to 
about 214 miles an hour, and then gradually increases with 
increasing speed. The auxiliary port permits a cut-off of 
80 per cent, but being restricted in size, its effect begins to 
diminish immediately after starting and to a large extent is 
neutralized by wire-drawing at about 2% miles an hour. 

The formula for the pulling power of a locomotive con- 
sists of a coefficient representing the per cent of boiler 
pressure P available as mean effective pressure, which may 
be represented by the letter C and the engine constant 
PD?L — W, which may be represented by the letter Y. 
The coefficient C is governed by the expansion ratio E and 
when drawbar pull for starting is involved, it is customary 
to use 90 per cent of the value that would obtain for 
theoretical calculations, based on the work done in the 
cylinders. For simplification P will represent gage pressure 
and not absolute pressure in this discussion. Drop in 
pressure, effect of cylinder clearance and back pressure will 
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not be included. This procedure will not affect the results 
materially, since we are dealing with comparisons. These 
comparisons shall cover locomotives of the same type, weight 
and power, which will permit ignoring engine resistance, and 
base power comparisons on cylinder work only. 

The formula for tractive force referred to above is 
T = CY. The value of C for the drawbar pull of a simple 
locomotive in starting is universally taken as .85. For 
tractive force, based on work in the cylinders (not at the 

2 





drawbar) C = For a cut-off of 90 per 
E+ 1 

cent, E = 1.111, whence C = .947. Similarly, for cut-off 

of 80 per cent, C = .889, and for 50 per cent, C = .667. 

The increase of 25 per cent in the value of Y for the 50 
per cent cut-off locomotive may be obtained either by in- 
creased cylinder dimensions, or by increased pressure, or by 
both. 

The following assumptions are based on data, which is 
indicative, but not conclusive: For a locomotive with 90 per 
cent cut-off, C is .947 for starting, and at about 1214 miles 
per hour it is .85. For the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive, it 
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would permit making the boiler 30 per cent less in value 
than that of the ordinary locomotive. Since on the equal 
locomotive weight basis it need only be 10 per cent less the 
excess boiler, for slow freight full-gear operation, it wi! 
produce a coal saving greater in per cent than the water 
saving. 

The water saving indicates that the 50 per cent cut-off 
locomotive working in full gear can go 44 per cent further 
before it must stop to take on water. From the tests of the 
Decapod 50 per cent cut-off locomotive, the formula developed 
for the ratio of the water rate to the coal rate is W + C = 
10.622 — .000104125W. This formula will answer for 
the comparison we wish to make, because the coefficient of 
the second term varies inversely as the value of the heating 
surface. The comparative formule would then be for the 
ordinary locomotive, W — C = 10.622 — .000104125W, 
and for the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive, W — C = 10.622 
— .0001157W. 

If W = 50,000 for the ordinary locomotive and 30.6 per 
cent less, or 34,700 for the 50 per cent cut-off. locomotive, 
W -= C for the former is 5.42 and 6.61 for the latter, in- 
dicating a coal consumption for the latter of 57 per cent of 
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Fig. 2—Water Rates of a Decapod Locomotive with Fifty Per Cent Maximum Cut-Off Compared with the Water Rate of a 
Mikado Locomotive of the Ordinary Type at About 26 Miles an Hour 


is .889 for starting, .80 at 2% miles per hour, and .667 at 
about 12% miles per hour. 

To clearly show the difference between the two principles, 
in concrete form, let us assume the design of a Mikado loco- 
motive to weigh 320,000 lb. in working order, which will 
have 90 per cent cut-off, 27-in. by 30-in. cylinders, 200 Ib. 
boiler pressure and a maximum evaporation of 50,000 Ib. 
of water per hour. 

From formulations given by Professor Arthur J. Wood 
of Pennsylvania State College, in his book entitled Locomo- 
tive Operation and Train Control, the calculated formula 
for tractive force when worked to full boiler capacity for 
this locomotive is T = 1,356,486 ~ (10.121 + JV), in 
which V = speed in miles per hour. The corresponding 50 
per cent cut-off locomotive of equal weight would have 250 
lb. boiler pressure, and a maximum evaporation of 45,000 ib. 
of water per hour. -Its calculated formula for tractive force 
would be T = 1,261,440 + (7.451 + V). 

Fig. 1 shows these tractive effort curves for comparison. 
‘The transition curve connecting the line for less than boiler 
capacity with the full boiler capacity line is empirical. 

For full gear operation, when hauling heavy loads, it is 
readily seen that the relative steam consumption of the 50 
per cent cut-off locomotive is 1.25 x .50 ~ 90, or .694, a 
saving of 30.6 per cent of steam. For such operation, this 


that of the former, or a saving of 43 per cent, or an increased 
radius of operation, before taking on coal of 75 per cent. This 
is the extreme economy, which cannot be realized as an 
average in any service, except possibly in shifting service. 

Let us now investigate the water and coal saving, when 
both locomotives are working to full capacity at 20 miles per 
hour. For this speed, the formule for tractive force give 
45,034 lb. for the ordinary locomotive and 45,952 lb. for 
the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive, which, therefore, furnishes 
slightly more power with 10 per cent less steam and coal. 
By placing the values for T for the two locomotives 
equal to each other in the formule for tractive force and 
solving for V, it will be found that the 50 per cent loco- 
motive with a 90 per cent boiler will furnish more power 
for all speeds up to 28.46 miles per hour, at which speed they 
are equal in power, but the former uses 10 per cent less fuel 
and water. 


Torque 


The torque for the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive is prac- 
tically as uniform as that of a three-cylinder locomotive with 
crank axle. A careful analysis of the ratio of maximum to 
minimum tangential pressure for a three-cylinder and a tWo- 
cylinder locomotive, both with 50 per cent cut-off, resulted in 
a ratio of 126% per cent for the former and 12674 per cent 
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for the latter. Another analysis for the same ratio for two- 
cylinder simple locomotives, one with 90 per cent cut-off, and 
the other with 50 per cent cut-off, and main rods 744 times 
the length of the crank arm, resulted in a ratio of 158 per 
cent for the former and 131 per cent for the latter. No 
hard and fast rules can be formulated on account of vari- 
ations in main rod and crank lengths, but from studies thus 
far concluded, the indications are that the ratio of maximum 
to minimum tangential pressure is at least 20 per cent greater 
at 90 per cent cut-off than at 50 per cent cut-off. At speed, 
for earlier cut-off points, the uniformity of torque depends 
mainly on careful arrangement of the valve events, based 
on the weight of reciprocating parts. 

Uniformity of torque decreases the possibility of slipping, 
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Four or five years ago extensive tests were made of a 50 
per cent cut-off locomotive on the locomotive test plant. at 
Altoona, Pa., which were described in Pennsylvania Test 
Department Bulletin No. 31. The locomotive tested was a 
2-10-0 type designed to be capable of furnishing 25 per cent 
more power than the 2-8-2 long cut-off locomotive, with which 
it was compared. Both locomotives were hand fired, were 
equipped with Type A superheaters, and had no feedwater 
heaters. These locomotives may be compared for economy, 
which is not affected by capacity. The maximum thermal 
efficiency for the 2-8-2 was 7 per cent and for the 2-10-0 was 
8.1 per cent. 

In the tests of the 2-8-2, including only four tests above 
60 per cent cut-off and none in full gear, the average coal 
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Fig. 3—Water Rates of a Mikado Locomotive of the Full Stroke Cut-Off Type Compared with Those of a Decapod of the 
Fifty Per Cent Maximum Cut-Off Type at Seven Miles an Hour and at Higher Speeds with Maximum Cut-Off 


and tends to decrease the wear and tear of the machinery 
t some extent. Consequently, the ratio of cylinder tractive 
effort to weight on drivers may be increased, or with the same 
ratio, the slipping will be materially decreased. 

We may expect an average saving of about 20 per cent in 
favor of the 50 per cent cut-off locomotive for slow speed 
and heavy service; a saving of 10 to 15 per cent in fast 
freight service, and a saving of nearly 10 per cent for medium 
loads and high speeds. 

The increased reciprocating weights must be given due 
consideration. For slow speed, the effect thereof is of little 
importance. For high speed, these increased weights are much 
more important. . For high speed passenger service, it may 
be assumed that the negative effect of the 25 per cent increase 
of reciprocating weights balances the positive effect of a possi- 
ble 10 per cent saving in coal and water. 

On the other hand, when considering slow speed freight 
service, the effect of increase in reciprocating weights is 
negligible and the saving of 20 per cent of coal becomes 
paramount. 


per indicated hp. was 2.83 lb. In the tests of the 2-10-0, 
of which 30 per cent were at 45 per cent and greater cut-off, 
the average coal per indicated hp. was 2.57 lb., a decrease 
of 9.2 per cent, on a basis very unfavorable to the 2-10-0. 
This shows that, under adverse conditions for the 50 per cent 
cut-off locomotive, it still shows a material saving over the 
long cut-off locomotive at its best points of operation. 

The advantages in economy of the 50 per cent cut-off 
locomotive can best be seen from Figs. 2 and 3, copied from 
Bulletin No. 31, on which the steam rates at 140 r.p.m. have 
been transferred from Fig. 3 to Fig. 2 and, correspondingly, 
the 40 r.p.m. line and the full gear cut-off line from Fig. 2 
to Fig. 3. The full gear cut-off line is marked “55 per cent 
cut-off” because it represents a higher mean effective pressure 
than would be realized at 50 per cent cut-off. 

The following remarks relate only to ‘values between 40 
r.p.m. (7.38 miles per hour), and 140 r.p.m. (25.83 miles 
per hour) and tests at water rates not less than 30 per cent 
of boiler capacity. From Fig. 2 it will be noted that the 
highest water rate per indicated horsepower is 19.5 lb., ‘which 
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rate cannot be exceeded with the 50 per cent cut-off locomo- 
tive regardless of how the locomotive is operated. From 
Fig. 3 it will be seen that a water rate per indicated hp. 
of 31.8 lb. can be reached with the 90 per cent cut-off. 

Slow freight locomotives are often operated for extended 
periods of time in full gear and shifting locomotives are 
seldom operated otherwise than in full gear. It is customary 
to provide shifting locomotives with relatively larger grates 
on this account. From these tests, it is clear that a 50 per 
cent cut-off shifter should save at least one-third of the water 
which would be used by a long cut-off shifter. This would 
increase its radius of operation per unit of water by 50 per 
cent, would permit reducing the grate area by more than 
one third, and, if the boiler is not otherwise changed, would 
increase the water evaporation per pound of coal for the 
same power by 25 per cent. The coal saving would be 
more than 45 per cent. At higher speeds and other cut-off 
points, the saving in water and coal is less. . 

From these diagrams it is possible to compare any kind 
of operation and determine the economy. ‘The important 
feature that they disclose is that the locomotive crew is ab- 
solutely prevented from working at uneconomical water and 
coal rates. 

In Fig. 2 the heavy broken line, representing the 2-8-2 
locomotive at 140 r.p.m. shows that the best water rate is 
17.3 lb. per indicated hp. Correspondingly, the 2-10-0 
indicates a minimum rate of 15.3 lb. per indicated hp., or 
11.6 per cent less. Hence the tests indicate a saving of 
water from 11.6 per cent to 38.7 per cent, showing that the 
estimates in the forepart of this paper are conservative. 

The actual coal saving is dependent on the value of the 
boiler used on the locomotive. It will be apparent that, in 
nearly every case, an oversize boiler can be utilized. ‘This 
would result in a coal saving greater in per cent than the 
water saving. The boiler for the 2-10-0 locomotive tested 
is an undersize boiler. The minimum coal rate for the tests 
was 2 lb. per indicated hp.-hr. The coal rate did not ex- 
ceed 3 lb. per indicated hp.-hr. for all water rates less than 
52,000 lb. per hour. 

Later locomotives of this type were equipped with the 
Type E superheater, a feed water heater, and a stoker. 
Tests have been made, but the report has not been com- 
pleted. The use of the Type E superheater in the same 
boiler results in greater heating surface. A number of tests 
showed a coal rate less than 2 lbs. per indicated hp.-hr., the 
lowest being 1.79 lb., or 10 per cent less than the best 
performance of the hand-fired locomotive with the Type A 
superheater. 


Are We Honest With the Roads? 


By E. M. Herr 
President, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


N SPITE OF HEROIC EFFORTS on the part of the railroad 
managements, the transportation situation in the United 
States has become menacing. Our traffic demands double 

about every 12 years; and if the nation is to be properly served 
our transportation facilities must be expanded at a corre- 
sponding rate. But during the past 15 years, railroad de- 
velopment has, in the words of the late President Harding, 
been greatly “hampered” by regulations and restrictions, and 
in consequence, the traffic capacity of our railroads is but 
little greater than it was in 1910. Efficient operation is 
moving record-breaking tonnage today, but there is reason 
to fear that our railroads will prove inadequate to their 
task in the near future. unless effective steps are soon taken. 

Transportation is absolutely essential for life as we know 

it. The whole social and industrial structure of the United 
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States has been built upon the basis of a free movement 
of persons and goods. Throttle this movement, and trouble 
at once begin to multiply. Industry slows down; unem- 
ployment increases; fuel and other commodities, includin 
certain food products, become hard to get; prosperity dis 
appears; and want and misery spread. 

Such a catastrophe must, of course, be warded off if 
possible; and as a matter of fact, it is by no means too late 
to solve our railroad problems, provided only the public 
realizes the need for constructive action. Unfortunately, 
however, many people either ignore the danger, or, what 
is worse, support measures that actually tend to aggravate it. 

Perhaps the main reason for this attitude is that the public 
fails to appreciate what deficient transportation means. 
When the authorities of a city announce that millions must 
be spent to provide a sufficient supply of water to meet 
future requirements, no one questions the necessity for im- 
mediate action by competent engineers because they know 
what a water-famine entails. But because our railroads have 
always maintained high standards, it is generally taken for 
granted that the same kind of service can be rendered in- 
definitely. This is by no means the case. In order to 
effect the developments and improvements necessary to ade- 
quate growth, railroads must be able to obtain ample capital 
—many hundreds of millions of dollars a year—to construct 
new lines, electrify, straighten curves, build heavier bridges, 
buy new locomotives and cars, and modernize terminals. 
But, due to the present restrictions, the margin between 
railroad revenues and expenses has become so small that 
the needed money cannot be readily borrowed. In other 
words, the credit of the railroads has been injured to such 
an extent that investors will not freely buy securities. 

The responsibility for this state of affairs rests, in the 
last analysis, on the shoulders of the public. To restrict 
the railroads seems to have been an avowed object of public 
policy for the last 15 years. Now, no American familiar 
with American history can accuse the American people of 
unfairness. The doctrine of “Justice for all and special 
privilege for none” is engrained in our national conscience. 
Time after time, we have ranged ourselves upon what we 
believed to be the side of righteousness and equity, regard- 
less of the resulting sacrifice. Hence, every step in the 
regulation of the railroads supported by the public has been 
taken in good faith—on the assumption that it was for the 
best interest of the nation as a whole. 

But good faith cannot take the place of wisdom. Can a 
competent opinion as to a method’ of controlling the rail- 
roads be formed without knowledge of the fundamental 
facts? Is it honest for an uninformed public to take a 
militant position with reference to the railroads? 

If the railroads were corporations operated under the 
conditions of strictly private business, their success or 
failure would not be a matter of deep public concern. But 
the railroads are not in this sense private enterprises—they 
are the life of the country and on their progress and proper 
development the prosperity of each and every American de- 
pends. Hence, to cripple them through legislation is not 
merely unethical, it is calamitous and the penalty will be 
inflicted upon the people themselves. 

The vital transportation question is whether or not we shall 
have adequate traffic facilities for our future requirements. 
This is the phase of the subject that should be receiving the 
best attention of both our law-makers and the public and 
it is here that constructive effort is essential. All else is, 
from a national standpoint, relatively unimportant. 

In an honest and enlightened public opinion lies the 
security of the nation. When the public comes to under- 
stand the railroad problem as it affects the livelihood of 
each individual, public approval will so support the rail- 
roads that the kind of transportation needed for continued 
growth and prosperity will be insured. 
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I. C. C. Statistics and Operating Efficiency 


The Annual Report Provides More Complete Picture Than 
O. S. Reports and Gives Additional Information 


By J. E. Slater 
Special Assistant to General Manager, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


who is making the analysis should be familiar with the 

operating and traffic conditions of the line under con- 
sideration. If detailed knowledge is not available based on 
actual observation, it is important that there should be avail- 
able to him all of the basic data available which will indicate 
the fundamental operating and traffic conditions. One of 
the most serious criticisms which may be directed against 
railroad operating statistics today is that while they furnish 
evidence of operating performance, they do not furnish suf- 
ficient data which can be used as a background to measure 
the efficiency of that performance. Furthermore, it must be 
admitted that this criticism will always be pertinent since it 
is impracticable to provide complete information covering 
operating and traffic conditions in regular, current reports. 
This background of information necessary includes informa- 
tion as to grades, curvature, divisional lines, relative amount 
of freight and passenger traffic, distribution and density. of 
traffic, balance of traffic, classification of freight, length of 
haul, amount of freight originating, amount of freight termi- 
nating, proportion of overhead or through freight, etc. 

The O. S. reports include but few of what may be termed 
statistics of operating and traffic characteristics. This is one 
reason that they cannot be used except with great caution in 
comparing one railroad with another. The information of 
this character which is included in the O. S. reports or which 
can be derived from them is as follows: 


Proportion of freight and passenger traffic. 
The density of traffic. 

The balance of traffic. 

Average haul. 


As an explanation of certain differences in miles per car 
per day, the O. S. reports show the number of bad order and 
stored cars. These are the only statistics showing the operat- 
ing and traffic conditions which the railroad has to contend 
with. A comparison of this with the items which are not 
shown indicates the weakness of the O. S. reports in this 
respect. 


i ANALYZING operating statistics it is axiomatic that he 


What O. S. Reports Do Not Include 


The O. S. reports do not include any information covering 
the following: 


The amount of originating, terminating and overhead traffic. 

The classification of traffic—coal, merchandise, l.c.l., etc. 

The diversity of traffic. ; ‘ 

The amount of local traffic which must be handled in local trains. 

The amount of and performance in yard service. 

The amount of and performance in_station_ service. ’ 

The physical characteristics which affect freight train service. 

The annual report of the railroads to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is extremely valuable in checking operat- 
ing efficiency in that it does furnish some of the information 
which is lacking in the O. S. reports. While these data are at 
times inconclusive and cannot be entirely relied upon as an 
indication of operating and traffic characteristics, yet the 


combination of the information in the annual report (to the 


I. C. C.) with that of the O. S. reports provides valuable ~ 


data indicating the operating and traffic problems confront- 
ing the management of the railroad or group of railroads 
under consideration. 

The annual report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
provides information: 


‘ 


1. As to the classification of tonnage, 

2. The amount of tonnage originating on the individual railroad, 

3. Some indication of the volume of yard and station work, 

4. Some indication of the relative amount of local freight traffic. 

It also provides a clearer indication of the relative im- 
portance of freight and passenger service as they affect ex- 
penses. 


Chief Assets of Annual Report 


The chief assets of the annual report for the analyst 
of operating efficiency are, therefore: 

1. It provides a larger amount of information on operating and traffic 

characteristics than the monthly reports. 

2. It includes information as to station, yard and other expenses not 

covered by the monthly reports. 

It will be noted, however, that the annual report still 
leaves large gaps which should be filled in before the com- 
plete picture of the operating and traffic characteristics is 
obtained. Of these gaps, perhaps the most serious are those 
covering first, the distribution of traffic, and second, the 
amount of traffic terminating on or overhead to the particular 
carrier. It would be extremely helpful in any analysis of 
operating statistics if, in addition to the volume of originating 
tonnage, the amount of traffic terminating on or overhead to a 
railroad was available. The importance of the originating or 
final terminal expense in connection with the movement of 
freight has long been realized. The actual measurement of 
the effect of this on expenses of individual railroads has, 
however, been impossible on account of the lack of informa- 
tion as to the actual amount of traffic which did terminate or 
which was through. What is not as generally recognized is 
that this relationship in the volume of originating, terminat- 
ing and overhead tonnage is of the greatest importance in 
connection’ with the analysis of operating efficiency. Factors 
of train performance and yard and station performance are 
all affected because of the essentially local nature of originat- 
ing or terminating traffic. If, coupled with a large amount 
of originating or terminating traffic, there is a diversity of 
traffic over an entire railroad line, the statistics of car and 
locomotive use are also much affected. The importance of 
this in connection with the individual units has been pointed 
out in a previous article. 

While it is possible to provide information as to the 
amount of terminating and through traffic as well as the 
amount of originating traffic, it will never be possible to 
obtain statistics indicating the distribution of traffic unless 
the Interstate Commerce Commission requires the density of 
traffic by divisions, main line and branch line, etc. Yet, as . 
has been shown in previous articles, it is absolutely essential 
to know to what extent traffic is distributed over a railroad— 
whether it is concentrated on main line or is diffused over 
numerous secondary and branch lines. 


Statistics of Particular Interest 


The statistics in the annual report to the I. C. C. which 
are of particular interest to the operating analyst are: 


1. The separation of operating expenses by primary accounts subdivided , 
between passenger and freight services. 

The separation of man-hours by classes and between straight: time, : 
overtime and constructive allowances. : 

The classification of tonnage. "y 

The statistics of train, locomotive, car and ton-miles, 

The statistics of maintenance of way performance. 
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Separation of Freight and Passenger Expenses 


The separation of operating expenses by primary accounts 
and between passenger and freight services is one of the 
most important elements in analyzing the operating efficiency 
of a railroad. This importance is due: 


1. To the fact that it permits separate consideration of these entirely 
different classes of traffic. 


2. To the fact that it covers all phases of operation except the utilization 

of equipment. 

In the past there has been considerable controversy as to 
the methods of separation. For years, many railroad men 
contended that such a separation was impractical and some 
still hold to that view. As a justification for their position, 
they point out that almost none of the expenses can be directly 
assigned to one service or the other and that some basis of 
apportionment must be used for making the separation. They 
further point out that in the case of certain groups of ex- 
penses, notably the maintenance of way expense, it is impos- 
sible to make a separation which is not subject to grave 
objections. Yet, the railroads themselves and all students 
of railroads are interested in the results which such a separa- 
tion makes possible. It is certain that if no separation is 
made, little can be derived in the way of unit figures from 
our operating expenses. This objection applies particularly 
in the transportation expense group which is the largest and 
most important. : 

If no separation is made and some figures are desired, 
recourse is usually made to the use of some unit combining 
passenger and freight traffic, such as the equivalent ton- 
mile or traffic unit. Dangers in the use of the traffic unit as 
an accurate measuring stick of unit expenses have already 
been outlined in these columns. It is only necessary to say 
that an analysis of the traffic unit shows that except under 
certain conditions, it will not reflect the unit cost of freight 
or passenger expenses, nor will it reflect accurately relative 
expenses of the different classes as between railroads or as 
between periods on the same railroad. As between the objec- 
tions to the traffic unit which is a combination of two entirely 
dissimilar units, and the objections to the separation of ex- 
penses between passenger and freight. services, there can 
be but one choice. 


Some of the Complications 


This is borne out by the fact that, after all the controversy 
as to the methods of allocating expenses, the final result 
covering all expenses will not differ widely as between the 
various generally accepted bases for such a separation. The 
only great group of expenses in which there is wide difference 
of opinion and in which different methods will produce 
widely dissimilar results is the roadway and track group of 
maintenance of way expenses. Outside of items which are 
overhead, such as superintendence, stationery and printing, 
etc., both maintenance of equipment and transportation ex- 
penses can be separated upon bases which indicate in a 
reasonable degree the relative amount of use. The large 
groups of expenses, such as station, yard and train expenses 
can be separated with close accuracy. It is true that the 
roadway and track group under maintenance of way expenses 
does provide room for considerable discussion. As between 
the use of the train-mile or locomotive-mile which assigns 
a larger proportion of expense to passenger and the gross 
ton-mile which assigns the largest proportion of expense 
to freight there is a wide variation. It is generally agreed, 
however, that neither of these bases is proper since the one 
does not give sufficient importance to the weight of freight 
trains nor the other to the speed of passenger trains. Some 
compromise between-the two is reasonable. So far, the fuel 
basis which does, in some way, measure the relative effect 
of weight and speed, provides the simplest, most practical 
and most tangible basis. 

Furthermore, much of this controversy is in the nature of 
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a tempest in the teapot. Unless some particular group of 
expenses is under consideration, it does not make a great 
deal of difference in the final result which method is used. 
On account of the large amount of passenger service on the 
New Haven, any differences in method particularly affect the 
New Haven’s separation. As an indication of the relatively 
small effect due to the change in method, there is shown 
below the statement of operating expenses divided between 
passenger and freight for a six months’ period, the first basis 
being that of the 1916 method prescribed by the commission 
and the second the basis now in effect: 


On 1916 basis On present basis 





‘\. 

a Chargeable Chargeable 
Percentage to Percentage to 

General account passenger freight passenger freight 
Maintenance of way and structures... 59.1 40.9 51.3 48.7 
Maintenance of equipment.......... 44.5 55.5 43.3 56.7 
Transportation expenses ........... 44.0 56.0 42.3 57.7 
Total operating expenses............ 47.2 52.8 44.7 55.3 


The net result of these changes was a 4 per cent reduc- 
tion in the expenses chargeable to passenger and a correspond- 
ing increase in the amount chargeable to freight. 

The separation of expenses by primary accounts and be- 
tween passenger and freight is particularly important be- 
cause it provides some information on station and yard 
expenses and other groups which are not covered by other 
reports. 

This advocacy of the separation of expenses as a measur- 
ing stick of operating efficiency should not be taken to mean 
that these statistics are not subject to the same objection and 
to the same difficulties as other operating statistics. They 
also reflect operating handicaps as well as operating effi- 
ciency. They also reflect conditions over which the man- 
agements have no control. Without some statistics giving 
background of operation, they cannot be used to indicate 
the relative operating efficiency of different roads or of the 
same railroads in different periods. They do, however, pro- 
vide a better balanced set of statistics than those which cover 
only certain items of railroad operation. In this case, when 
all aspects of operation can be given weight, the analyst 
is not likely to go astray by following one particular line of 
operation and failing to see the effect of this policy upon 
other phases. 

One of the chief objections to the use of operating ex- 
penses in measuring efficiency is that recently most of the 
changes have been due to changes in rates of pay and prices 
of fuel and material rather than to changes in operating effi- 
ciency. On this account, the man-hours have been recognized 
as valuable statistics. 


Use of Man-Hour Statistics 


Until recently, the use of the man-hour statistics has been 
rendered difficult on account of the various changes in the 
classification that have been made from time to time. 
Furthermore, prior to the classification which was made 
effective on July 1, 1921, there was no separation as between 
maintenance of way, maintenance of equipment and trans- 
portation departments. The classification which is now in 
effect is reasonably satisfactory for the purpose of checking 
operating performance. It provides a separation by depart- 
ments, between straight time and overtime and gives the 
amount of constructive allowances and constructive mileage. 

The man-hours are particularly useful in that they pro- 
vide even more detail than the operating expenses. This 
applies especially to the transportation group. For example, 
the separation of station employees between the agents, 
operators, baggagemen, freight house foremen and freight 
house laborers enables a direct comparison of the changes 
in the volume of business with the fluctuations in the man- 
hours of classes which should fluctuate with the volume .of 
traffic. On the other hand, in the operating expenses, these 
are all combined into one account, “station employees.” 
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The separation in freight train man-hours as between 
local and through trains is also most helpful. The local 
trains are almost a fixed expense. On the other hand, the 
man-hours in through service. should follow the trend in 
traffic much more closely. The man-hour figures, therefore, 
have the advantage of being unaffected by changes in wage 
rates, while the segregations into a larger number of classifi- 
cations than the operating expenses permit a closer check of 
changes in the volume of traffic with changes in items which 
should fluctuate with traffic. 

On the other hand, the same caution must be used with 
man-hours as with the other statistics, especially when an 
attempt is made to compare the results on different railroads. 
Man-hours and expense as well as train load, car load, miles 
per car per day and other statistical units, reflect operating 
disadvantages. For example, the man-hours in station 
service per ton-mile may be high due to: 

1. The large amount of originating or terminating traffic. 

2. The large cmount of L.c.l. freight. 

The man-hours per car mile in yard service may be high 
due to: 


1. The diversity of traffic requiring a large number of intermediate 
terminal handlings. 

2. The large amount of originating and terminating traffic. 

3. The short haul. 


The man-hours per ton-mile may be high on account of the 
same factors which prevent a heavy train load. In other 
words, the advantage of the man-hour figures over the statis- 
tics of train load, car load, etc., lies not in the fact that it 
discounts differences in operating or traffic conditions, but 
rather in the fact that it furnishes a more complete picture 
of all phases of operation. 


Classification of Tonnage by Commodities 


The classification of tonnage by commodities with the 
further separation as between tonnage originating upon a 
railroad’s line and tonnage which is received from connect- 
ing carriers is of value not only to the traffic expert but also 
to the analyst of operating efficiency. This statement fur- 
nishes almost indispensable information as to traffic charac- 
teristics. It indicates to what extent a railroad is aided by 
a large volume of traffic which permits of heavy car and train 
load and to what extent it is handicapped by a large per- 
centage of the expensive l.c.l. tonnage which must invariably 
be handled in lightly loaded cars. The statement is also 
of value in showing the amount of originating tonnage be- 
cause this shows the handicap brought about by the large 
amount of terminal expense. As has previously been shown, 
however, the statement is incomplete because it does not show 
the amount of equally expensive final terminal tonnage or of 
the relatively inexpensive overhead tonnage. 

Another valuable feature of this report is that it shows 
the number of car loads as well as the number of tons. 
From this can be obtained the average car loading for various 
commodities. Unfortunately, it is not possible to show the 
number of car loads of 1.c.l. freight .so that this feature can 
be checked only in the most general way. Many roads have 
the average tons per car out of their important stations and 
transfers so that for their own purposes they can follow this 
information. Such data, however, are not available in the 
public reports. The particular importance of the average 
car loading for various commodities is that differences among 
various railroads in the average car load can be checked to 
determine to what extent such variations are due to the char- 
acter of the freight handled.. A further benefit of this state- 
ment is that in showing the amount of originating tonnage, 
the extent to which a railroad can control its car load is 
readily determined. A railroad cannot be criticized for light 
car loading or commended for heavy car loading when the 
great bulk of freight is received from connecting lines. The 
statement of classification of tonnage is, therefore, of con- 
siderable value because it furnishes information not other- 
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wise available as to the character of the freight handled and 
also valuable material from which deduction can be drawn 
as to the efficiency of car loading. 


Statistics of Rail-Line Operation 


While most of the other statements in the annual report 
are made for other than the analysis of operating statistics, 
one set of figures is given primarily for this use. This is 
the statement of statistics of rail line operation. These 
include detail of train, locomotive, car, net ton-miles and 
passenger-miles and certain units derived by various com- 
binations of these figures. Some of these units are similar 
to various units on the O. S. reports. These include the 
number of cars per train, number of tons per train, number 
of tons per car, locomotives per train, the revenue per ton- 
mile and per passenger-mile and the average haul per ton 
and per passenger. Other information not shown in the 
O. S. report is the separation of the locomotive miles as 
between principal and helper and the train and yard switch- 
ing locomotive miles. 

Prior to the establishment of the O. S. reports, these statis- 
tics furnished the only published information as to operating 
performance and were exceedingly valuable on that account. 
With the advent of the O. S. report, their use with respect 
to the unit statistics of performance was very much decreased 
because the O. S. reports furnish much more detailed in- 
formation. For this reason, these statistics are now more 
valuable in furnishing full detail as to the total volume of 
business expressed in the various units which can be applied 
against various operating expenses, man-hours, etc., in order 
to obtain unit costs. As to the units of train load, car load, 
cars per train, etc., no comment is necessary. The caution 
that must be used in the analysis of these units has been 
pointed out in a previous article in considering similar items 
on the O. S. reports. 

There are one or two features, however, which the O. S. 
reports do not cover and which deserve consideration. Among 
these, the most important is the information as to train and 
yard switching. These figures in total as shown in the report 
are valuable in indicating the amount of terminal service 
performed. Train switching measures the amount of local 
freight service. Yard switching measures the amount of 
terminal switching service by switching locomotives. These 
units are frequently used in connection with the freight train 
miles to make comparison between railroads of the relative 
amount of terminal service. The unit which is frequently 
used is the percentage of train or yard switching locomotive- 
miles to road locomotive-miles or train-miles. 


Relative Amount. of Yard Switching 


Measuring the relative amount of yard switching service on 
two railroads by a comparison of the percentage of the yard 
switching locomotive-miles with the road locomotive- or train- 
miles is a fallacy unless conditions on the two railroads are 
similar. Some time ago, there was a case which involved 
on the one hand, railroads which had relatively light train 
load and a large amount of terminal service, and on the other 
hand, railroads with a heavy train load and relatively less 
yard service. Statistics were introduced by the latter rail- 
roads showing the percentage of yard switching locomotive- 
miles to freight train-miles. They indicated that the second 
group of railroads had a larger percentage of yard switching 
locomotive-miles to train-miles than did the railroads which 
were primarily terminal carriers. The fallacy of this unit 
lies in the fact that consideration is given to the numerator 
of this percentage, namely, the yard switching locomotive- 
miles, and no account taken of the denominator, the road 


train-miles. On account of the fact that the first group 


of railroads had a light train load, the train-miles were 
relatively high, while the second group, with a heavy train 
load, had train-miles relatively low. The percentage on the 
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second group of railroads was higher than on the first, not 
because there was a greater volume of yard work, but because 
they had the advantage of a heavy train load with the result- 
ing small amount of train-miles. The work which must be 
performed by yard switching locomotives is not in handling 
trains, but cars. If any comparison is to be made of the 
volume of traffic with the volume of yard switching, it is 
obvious that it is much more reasonable to compare the yard 
switching locomotive-miles with car-miles than with train- 
miles. Incidentally, in the particular example given, when 
the car-miles were compared with the road switching-miles, 
an entirely different result was obtained. The same objec- 
tion can be made in comparing the train switching locomo- 
tive-miles with the road train-miles. 

As previously indicated, however, the chief value of this 
group of statistics is in applying the various mileage statistics 
to corresponding groups of expenses or man-hours. Mainte- 
nance of way expenses can be shown on a mile of road basis 
and with the use of the statement showing the classification 
of trackage, can be shown the basis of miles of main track 
or equated main track. Equipment repairs can be checked 
on a mileage basis. Moreover, the various factors of trans- 
portation expenses, especially with the division of expenses 
between passenger and freight, can be divided by the train- 
miles, car-miles, ton-miles or passenger-miles. Similar com- 
parison can be made with the man-hour statistics. 


Adequacy of Maintenance 


In measuring the efficiency of performance, especially 
when comparison of the expenses is made with the revenue 
and operating ratios derived, too little attention is frequently 
given to the adequacy of maintenance. The fact is not 
appreciated that a low maintenance of way or equipment ratio 
may be due not only to efficiency in these departments, but 
also to high revenue or to inadequate maintenance. Adequacy 
of maintenance is an exceedingly difficult factor to measure, 
except with elaborate statistics. The I. C. C. report, how- 
ever, does furnish some information as to the amount of 
replacement of various factors in track such as ties, rail 
and ballast. These data are of little value in comparing 
one railroad with another, but a reasonably accurate con- 
clusion can be drawn as to one railroad by a comparison 
of the amount of replacement of these factors over a period 
of years. It should be kept in mind that they apply only to 
track and that the report furnishes no information as to the 
maintenance of the other factors under maintenance of way 
expenses, such as, bridges, buildings, signals, telegraph and 
telephone lines, etc., or to any of the factors in equipment. 
This is no criticism of the information furnished at the 
present time, because it is difficult to see how any informa- 
tion as to these other maintenance of way items could be 
given without an enormous amount of additional work for 
the carriers. Some information could be given in connec- 
tion with maintenance of equipment. Some statistics of the 
locomotives given classified repairs and freight and passenger 
cars given heavy repairs, would be of considerable value. 
Most railroads at the present time compile information of 
this kind for their own benefit, and it would be quite pos- 
sible to include such information without any additional 
burden. 

It is certain that no complete picture can be drawn as to 
the efficiency of operation from the statistics unless some data 
as to the adequacy of maintenance are given. One of the 
very main-springs of efficient operation is properly main- 
tained’ equipment, especially locomotives. Without some 
indication of the condition of this equipment, the picture 
cannot be made complete. 


Material Disbursements; Equipment, etc. 


The features which have been covered do not include all 
of the statistics in the annual report which are of interest to 
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the analyst, but they do include most of those which cover 
factors of efficiency of operation. If a complete story is to 
be told of the efficiency of a railroad’s management, an addi- 
tional analysis should be made of the disbursements of ma- 
terial as shown by the operating expense accounts and the 
amount of material on hand. Attention should also be directed 
to the amount of equipment over a period of years as com- 
pared with the volume of traffic in order to determine to 
what extent the management is anticipating additional busi- 
ness and meeting this expected demand with the purchase of 
new and modern locomotives and cars. These articles have 
been devoted more to the analysis of operation itself and to 
the extent to which the efficiency of its operation can be 
measured by the statistics which are now available to the 
public. | 
Conclusions 


From the foregoing, it may be seen that the annual report 
is an indispensable factor in the checking of the efficiency; 
that its value lies, first, in the fact that it provides a more 
complete picture than do the O. S. reports, and secondly, to 
the fact that it provides additional information, not else- 
where available, of the traffic and physical characteristics 
which the management of the line has to face. On the other 
hand, statistics in the annual report are susceptible to the 
same fallacious use as any other statistics when comparison 
is made as between railroads or groups of railroads. No one 
unit and no one report can be used to measure efficiency. 
All of the information must be analyzed and weighed before 
any accurate conclusion can be drawn. Even with a com- 
bination of all of the information now available in the annual 
and the monthly reports, there are still important gaps which, 
on an individual railroad, are filled by its own operating 
reports. For one who has not these reports conclusions as to 
efficiency must always be tempered with the thought that the 
whole story is not available. Railroad statistics are inval- 
uable because they furnish the only concrete evidence we 
have, but they must always be used with caution and with 
full realization of their inherent weaknesses. 


SERVICE ON THE ALASKA RAILROAD was resumed on November 1 
following the completion of repairs to three bridges which 
were damaged by floods during October. The portion of the 
road affected was that south of Anchorage, about 100 miles. 
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Elevated Sidewalk Under Construction at an I. C. Suburban 
Station in Chicago—Part of General Improvement 
Program Prior to Electrification 












The Present Railway Situation in China 


a A Resume of Personal Observations Made on a Recent 

e . 

d Trip to that Country 

as 

. By Col. Edward A. Simmons 

yf 

e HINA, with a population of more than 400,000,000 cerned. Add to that the fact there are but some 7,100 miles 
C people, is a country with only a nominal centralized of railways in the country and substantially no new mileage 

e : government and in many ways is still more than a contemplated for the immediate future, it is not hard to see 

e thousand years behind the times. Poverty reigns supreme; that China is not an encouraging field for the American 


and graft, or ‘“‘squeeze” as the Chinese call it, plays a con- 
siderable part in business routine, especially when the govern- 


manufacturer of railway equipment and supplies. As a 
matter of fact, some of the government railways now owe 
American and other foreign 
concerns about $20,000,000 
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* KOREA unsecured. 
The latest published figures 
{. give the railway mileage of 
ped China as follows: 


Paoti Gult of Chihli PortArthur Miles 


Government lines in operation... 3,844 
Government lines under construc- , 


Ol i 
s COR scree ag chins @onsewen 398 
‘7 Chefoo Provincial and private railways. . 486 





" Total under control of Minis- 


Tsingtao try of Communications....... 4,728. 
Concessioned railways ......... 2,363 


Tih vcdecicncscleneae 7,091 
In terms of acreage and popu- 


proximately 276 square miles 
of territory and 54,000 popula- 
tion per mile of railway as 
SHANGHAI against 40 square miles and 
; 8,600 population in India, 16 
pore square miles and 8,000 popula- 
tion in Japan proper and 12 
square miles and 3,800 popula- 
tion in the United States. 

To the foreigner, first class 
travel on the principal railways 
in China, while not exactly a 
pleasure, is not a hardship. 
This is especially true between 
Shanghai and Peking (the line 
on which a train was held up by 
bandits on May 6 last) and 
remenea between Peking and Mukden. 
On the former route, between 
Pukow and Peking, the express 


TONGKING ; Chinese Government RYS. qumm~ equipment having been built in 
oe pana ee the United States. Compared 
eB patent Aad with the standard Pullman 








The Railways of China 


ment is concerned. The pay of soldiers, sailors and police is 
habitually in arrears for months because those in command 
steal the funds, while military chiefs appropriate for their 
own purposes moneys collected by certain of the railways— 
being uniformly careful, however, to give receipts therefor 
so that the lines involved may render a proper accounting 
to the Minister of Communications. Beneath all of the tur- 
moil*is an under-current of dislike, if not actual hate, for the 
white race, notwithstanding public utterances to the contrary 
by those in authority, especially insofar as America is con- 
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sleeping car of steel construc- 

tion, however, those on the 

Pukow-Tientsin line are “fliv- 
vers.” According to common report the reason for the dif- 
ference lies in the “squeeze”? between the amount appropriated 
and the actual price paid to the builders. Although the 
trains had been in operation but three weeks before the 
writer went over the line, the light fingered Chinaman had 
appropriated all of the brass handles with which the windows 
opening from the compartments to the corridor of the cars 
had been fitted. Incidentally, it is characteristic of China 
generally that little interest is shown in the maintenance of 


anything. It is reflected in the rapid decay of famous ' 
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temples and palaces, for example, visits to which are now a 
waste of time and money. Fortunately for the safety of pas- 
sengers who use the railways, the track is quite well main- 
tained, notwithstanding that the natives sometimes remove 
spikes for conversion into farm implements; but the same 
cannot be said of the equipment, which is not only not kept 
in good physical condition but is dirty, frequently to the point 
of being disgusting. However, the meals served on the ex- 
press trains are not half bad, sometimes, aside from the 
service, comparing favorably with the average of American 
railway dining cars. As few natives travel first class while 
most foreigners’ do, it is easy to understand why the food 
palatable to the latter is provided. 

The accompanying map, prepared by the Department of 
Railways of the Ministry of Communications for the annual 











Left—Statue of Dr. Jeme, a Yale Graduate, Engineer of Con- 
struction of the Peking-Suiyuan Line at a Station Along 


the Line. Right—Tablet in Memory of Dr. Jeme 


Located Beside Statue 


report for the year 1921 which was published in English 
only in April of this year, shows both government and private 
existing lines and those under construction. A number of 
“concessions” for additional mileage have been granted; 
but there is no likelihood that any of the projected lines will 
be built in the near future, if at all. 

The most progressive step of recent origin is to be found 
in the attempt that is being made to arrive at an understand- 
ing with the Chinese Eastern and the railways of Japan for 
the interchange of freight traffic. Conferences with Chinese 
Eastern officials with reference to classification and through 
rates have been productive and it is believed that the 
Japanese railways, at least those owned by the government, 
will readily assent to any reciprocal plan. 





Tue Great Norruern has offered to pay the railroad fares of 
three agricultural students from each high school on its lines in 
Montana to a stock judging contest and vocational conference 
to be held at Bozeman, Mont., on January 4 to 17, 1924. This 
proposal was made to stimulate interest’ in better livestock rais- 
ing and farming among its patrons. In addition, the Great 
Northern has made a rate of a fare and a third for the round 
trip to all persons attending the conference. In 1923, 200 agri- 
cultural students took advantage of the offer of the road and 
it is expected that the number will be considerably increased in 
1924. Similar arrangements were made in Washington for 
agricultural students to visit the Agricultural College at Pullman, 
Wash., and the same plan has been authorized for 1924. This 
was also dene in North Dakota in 1923 and will be continued 
next year, the conference being held at the Agricultural College 
in Fargo, N. D. 
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Labor Board Acts In 
Virginian Enginemen’s Strike 


T THE FIRST DAY’S HEARING before the Railroad Labor 
A Board on November 14 on the dispute between the fire- 
men and enginemen on the Virginian and officers of the 
road which culminated in a strike on November 8, testimony 
was confined to statements by both parties in regard to the 
grievances which had caused the dispute. For the most part 
the trouble was confiped to incidents which had occurred dur- 
ing the shopmen’s strike in 1922 when the trainmen had re- 
fused to accept motive power for service on account of its 
being in an alleged unsafe condition. Testimony by officers 
of the road indicated that the attitude taken by the enginemen 
was unusual and attributable to their desire to aid the shop- 
men in their strike. No mention was made during the first day 
of the hearing of the action. of the striking enginemen in dis- 
regarding the order of the Labor Board to continue at work 
until the case had been heard. Brotherhood officers claimed 
outside the hearing room that this- order was served after 
the men had left their work, but the representatives of the 
Virginian declared that they could prove that the order had 
been received prior to that time. 

Representatives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and officers of the Virginian were ordered 
to appear before the Labor Board on November 14 when 
the board was notified by Vice-President C. H. Hix 
of the Virginian that the firemen and engineers were deter- 
mined to strike on November 8. Between 400 and 500 men, 
about two-thirds of the train and engine employees on the 
road, quit work as they had planned, disregarding the order 
of the Labor Board that they. keep their places until the 
controversy had been settled by arbitration. The Labor 
Board’s orders, which were disregarded by the enginemen, 
were sent also to Warren S. Stone and D. B. Robertson and 
included summons to these brotherhood executives to appear 
before the board on November 14. Vice-President O. D. 
Hopkins of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En-- 
ginemen, who was in Norfolk, Va., when the strike started, 
said that the Labor Board’s orders were received after the 
strike had begun. He also stated that the men would not 
return to their work in spite of the board’s decree. The 
Labor Board is empowered to assume jurisdiction in such: 
controversies on its own initiative under Section 307 of the: 
Transportation Act. 

The strike was caused by objection of the firemen and en- 
gineers to the discharge of 12 of their fellow employees. 
Instead of submitting their grievances to the Labor Board, 
as provided by law, the workers polled a strike vote which 
resulted in favor of a walk-out. Information received by 
the Labor Board indicated that the situation is an outgrowth 
of the shopmen’s strike of 1922. 

That the Virginian was hard hit by the strike was indi- 
cated in a telegram to B. W. Hooper, chairman of the Labor 
Board, from Mr. Hix, vice-president in charge of operation. 
He stated that in a number of cases freight trains had been 
tied up, the engine crews deserting the locomotives and 
draining the tanks and boilers of water. Permission was 
asked and granted the railroad to take steps to fill the vacan- 
cies resulting from the strike. This was done after the 
striking employees had been given 24 hours’ notice to return 
to work on November 9. During the first days of the strike: 
the attitude of the executives of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen was one of approval of the strike action. 
This was thought by some to indicate that the future policy 


by these organizations will be to ignore the Labor Board’s. 
orders. 
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Recapture Clause Before U. S. Supreme Court 


Counsel for 19 Roads as Amici Curiae Join in Attack on 
Constitutionality of Law 


OLUMINOUS BRIEFS have been filed in the Supreme 
V Court in the case in which the Dayton-Goose Creek 
Railway is attacking the so-called “recapture” or “ex- 
cess earnings” clause of the Transportation Act as unconsti- 
tutional, and is seeking to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission enjoined from requiring it to report or to pay to 
the commission half of its alleged excess earnings above 6 
per cent on the estimated valuation of its property. Oral 
argument will be heard by the court shortly. The applica- 
tion of the Dayton-Goose Creek was dismissed by the district 
court for the eastern district of Texas, from whose decision 
the company is appealing. In addition to the elaborate brief 
filed by the appellant, which is a 25-mile line operating be- 
tween Dayton and Goose Creek, Tex., a joint brief has been 
filed by 19 counsel, representing as many trunk line railroads, 
as amici curiae, taking the position that the provisions of the 
statute referred to, which they designate as the “income- 
appropriation” provisions, are not a regulation of interstate 
commerce, but amount to a direct confiscation of carriers’ 
property and invasion of their property rights in violation 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

Samuel W. Moore, counsel for the Kansas City Southern, 
has also filed a separate brief, and counsel for the Wabash, 
Western Maryland and St. Louis Southwestern have also 
filed a separate brief as amici curiae. Counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad Securities has filed 
a brief in support of the validity of the act, as amicus curiae, 
while the United States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, defendants, are represented in briefs filed by James 
M. Beck, solicitor general, and Blackburn Esterline, assistant 
to the solicitor general, and by P. J. Farrell, chief counsel 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Brief of the 19 Counsel 


The nineteen counsel for the trunk lines in their briefs say 
that the whole theory of the recapture provision rests upon 
the proposition that Congress may fix a standard of excess 
income and can prevent income realized in excess of that 
standard from becoming the carrier’s absolute property by 
declaration that such portion of its income is received by it 
as trustee. They argue, however, that the net income realized 
from the performance of the act of interstate commerce is a 
matter subsequent to and distinct from the commerce as fully 
as the manufacture of goods to be shipped in interstate com- 
merce and the mining of coal to be similarly shipped or to be 
used in the performance of interstate commerce are matters 
prior to and distinct from the commerce itself. Congress 
may, through the regulation of their rates, legitimately regu- 
late and limit the operating revenues, they continue, pointing 
out that this power was exercised in the New England divi- 
sions case, but they assert that the income and appropriation 
provisions are not and do not purport to be a regulation of 
rates. 


Principal Points in the Brief 


The principal points argued in the brief are as follows: 


The net income which is the subject of the income-appropriation 
provisions is the unqualified property of the carriers and evidences 
elements of value inherent in their railroads. A taking of the 
income is a confiscation not only of the amount in money so taken 
but also of a part of the value of the railroads themselves. 

The net income is earned from rates which must be presumed 
to be reasonable, and so is absolute property. : 

The statutory declarations that the income to be appropriated 
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is excess income and that it is held in trust are not competent to 
qualify the title of the carriers thereto. 

This attempted appropriation of income is not an indirect or con- 
sequential result of any legitimate exercise of congressional power, 
but is a direct confiscation of property. 

The allocation of a part of the net railway operating income to a 
reserve fund and the restriction upon the use of such fund by the 
carrier amount in legal effect to a deprivation of property without 
due process, equally with the complete appropriation of a portion 
of the net railway operating income. 

The income-appropriation provisions cannot be sustained on the 
theory that their result is equivalent to a result which might be 
obtained by prescribing different rates for different roads. 


Income-Appropriation Provisions Not Rate Regulation 


The income-appropriation provisions cannot be sustained as a 
regulation of rates. 

Considering ‘the fmcome-appropriation provisions as attempted 
rate regulation, on the theory of a seizure of the proceeds of rates 
impliedly declared to be unreasonable, they are void because of their 
want of due process of law, in that the amount of net income is 
arbitrarily made the sole and conclusive measure of the unreason- 
ableness of the rates. 

To construct the income-appropriation provisions as a regulation 
of rates would do violence to the whole theory upon which. rate 
regulation rests. The right of the government to regulate the 
charges for the use of properties impressed with a public trust 
rests upon the theory that without such regulation the owner may 
exact from the individual patrons unreasonably high rates. 


Not an Exercise of Taxing Power 


The income-appropriation provisions cannot be sustained as an 
exercise of the taxing power. 

The provisions in question do not purport to be an exercise of 
the power of taxation. 

But even if the appropriation of income were labelled as a tax 
law it would be void because its real purpose, ascertainable. from 
the act itself, is the limitation of the amount of income which a 
carrier shall be entitled to retain, an object not within the power 
of Congress. 

This appropriation cannot be sustained as a contribution imposed, 
incidentally to the commerce power, to create the fund called 
general railroad contingent fund, as a burden which the industry 
should bear. 


Effects on “Weak Roads” 


Regarding the theory that the recapture provision will be of bene- 
fit to the weak roads, through the use of the general railroad contin- 
gent fund to be built up out of “excess” earnings, the brief says: 

“The problem of the ‘weak roads’ was not solved by this enact- 
ment. The rule of rate-making on the group basis may be calculat- 
ed to effect some improvement in the earnings of the weak roads, 
but it is inherent in this rule that the weak roads will earn less 
than the average roads of the group, and, therefore, will realize 
less than a ‘fair return.’ The general railroad contingent fund 
established through the appropriations of income made from the 
stronger roads is to be used either by making loans to carriers to 
meet expenditures for capital account or to refund maturing se- 
curities or for acquiring transportation equipment and facilities 
to be leased to carriers. Such loans are required to be made at 
6 per cent and are restricted to cases in which the prospective 
earnings power of the carrier and the security offered by it 
furnish reasonable assurance of its ability to repay the loan. Leases 
of equipment and facilities acquired with this fund may be made 
only when the commission finds that the prospective earning power 
of the carries furnishes reasonable assurance of its ability to pay 
the rental and meet its other obligations under the lease, and the 
rental charges must be such as to pay a return of 6 per cent and 
an allowance for depreciation upon the valuation of the equipment 
or facilities so leased. (Paragraphs (10) to (14) of section 15-a.) 
It would appear doubtful whether, under these restrictions, the 
general railroad contingent fund will be at all available to the weak 
roads for aid in new financing or refunding of old obligations or in 
acquiring equipment and additional facilities—certainly the fund is 
not designed for their special and particular benetit. 

“From a consideration of the committee reports and an analysis 
of the pertinent provisions of the law as enacted, the conclusion 
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is irresistible that the income-appropriation provisions have little, 
if any, relation to the problem of the weak roads, but are designed 
simply to prevent the realization by the stronger‘roads of a net 
railway operating income in excess of an amount which Congress 
was willing they should retain.” 


The Roads Involved 


The brief was signed by Joseph Paxton Blair, of the 
Southern Pacific; Edgar H. Boles, Lehigh Valley; John F. 
Bowie, Western Pacific; Robert J. Cary, New York Central; 
Henry W. Clark, Union Pacific; Herbert Fitzpatrick, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; Lawrence Greer, Western Maryland; W. S. 
Horton, Illinois Central; William S. Jenney, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; E. W. Knight, Virginian; Richard 
V. Lindabury, Duluth, Missabe & Northern; Will H. Lyford, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; William Church Osborn, El 
Paso & Southwestern; Winslow S. Pierce, St. Louis-South- 
western and Wabash; Henry V. Poor, Pere Marquette; John 
H. Agate, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and Carl A. de 
Gersdorff, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. 


L¢. t{ ae 


Mr. Farrell for the commission reiterates the position 
taken in the lower court, that the orders of the commission 
relative to excess income are simply admonitory and intended 
to remind the carrier of the requirements of Paragraph 6 of 
section 15-a of the interstate commerce act. He also defends 
the provision as representing a part of the general purpose of 
the act, for providing the means by which the necessary rail- 
way operating revenues might be secured, saying that the end 
sought by Congress under section 15-a was to maintain an 
adequate national railway system. ‘That this end is legiti- 
mate will not, we feel certain, be controverted,” he said, “and 
that the provisions referred to are appropriate and plainly 
adapted to that end appears to us to be equally clear.” After 
referring to the statement of the lower court that Congress 
had in effect levied an excise tax on all carriers subject to the 
Transportation Act, Mr. Farrell continues: 


Regardless, however, of the power of Congress under the Con- 
stitution to provide for the levying and collecting of taxes, we 
think it is apparent that the provisions of section 15-a, whose valid- 
ity is called in question by appellant, may be upheld as portions of 
a scheme of regulation of interstate and foreign commerce which 
Congress has a constitutional right to create and put in force. 

That the power to prescribe and otherwise regulate the rates, 
fares, and charges of common carriers engaged in the transportation 
of passengers and property in interstate and foreign commerce is 
legislative in character, and that Congress, directly and through 
such agencies as it may from time to time designate for the pur- 
pose, may exercise such power fully and completely, is so well set- 
tled by decisions of the federal courts that a citation of authorities 
in this connection does not appear to us to be necessary. The 
general rule to be followed by courts in cases like the one 
under consideration here was stated by Mr. Chief Justice Fuller in 
McChord vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 183 U. S. 
483, as follows: 


‘“* * * The fixing of rates is essentially legislative in its 
character, and the general rule is that legislative action cannot be 
interfered with by injunction.” (Id. 495.) 

Because of the facts and circumstances disclosed by the record 
in this.case, and in view of the court decisions to which we have 
called attention, we are unable to see how this court can sus- 
tain either the contention of appellant that the provisions of sec- 
tion 15-a relating to excess net railway operating income are 
unconstitutional, or its contention that the orders of the com- 
mission are invalid, unless the court concludes that an application 
of the limitations prescribed by Congress and contained in para- 
graph (6) of said section would result in such a confiscation of 
appellant’s property as is prohibited by the Constitution. We 
have shown that in no case do the limitations confine a carrier 
to a return of. less than 6 per cent per annum. upon the value of 
the property held for and used by it in the service of transpor- 
tation, and we are not aware of any decision of a federal court 
wherein like limitations prescribed by Congress have been held 
to be unconstitutional. We are therefore of opinion that further 


discussion by us in this connection is not necessary and would not 
be appropriate. 

For the reasons above set forth we insist that the appeal in this 
case should be dismissed. 
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Government Says Recapture Clause 
is Necessary Part of Act 


The government brief, filed by Mr. Beck and Mr. Ester- 
line, says that the question before the court is whether an 
adequate system of railway transportation throughout the 
continental United States shall be maintained, and to that 
end whether the Transportation Act of 1920 is the valid 
exercise of congressional power. ‘Whether a particular 
clause of that act is constitutional when torn from its setting 
is decidedly mot the question,” the brief said. “The act 
stands before the court with all of the presumptions of val- 
idity. Moreover, the act has thrice been sustained in prac- 
tically all its aspects in as many opinions of this court. (Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co.; 
Pennsylvania Railroad vs. Railroad Labor Board; New Eng- 
land Divisions Case.)” 

The brief discusses at considerable length the history of 
the Transportation Act and the purposes for which it was 
passed, and in discussing the condition of the railroads before 
they were taken over by the government and the conditions 
that existed at the time of their return for the purpose of 
showing the background of circumstances in which the act 
was passed, the brief says: 

“The government found the railroads in a deplorable con- 
dition. They had been subjected not merely to double, but 
to quadruple regulation by governmental and non-govern- 
mental powers. The government of the United States since 
1887 had tried to regulate them by affirmative legislation. 
The states continued to regulate them so far as this court 
in enforcing the Constitution permitted them to do so. The 
great railroad labor organizations, whose power for the time 
being was almost omnipotent in the matter of wages, regu- 
lated the largest part of their expenditures by compelling 
them to increase wages until these wages had been increased 
far more than the entire amount of the net revenues of the 
railroads in the-year before. The great banking institutions 
which were the sources of credit regulated the railroads by 
prescribing the conditions upon which they could obtain 
money to build extensions or operate the railroads. The fact 
is that the railroads had been regulated almost to their de- 
struction. The goose that laid the golden egg was well-nigh 
moribund. The whole system as an efficient transportation 
system had broken down.” The brief continues: 

In enacting the transportation act the Congress was avowedly 
considering the transportation system throughout the continental 
United States as a whole. To hold that the Congress enacted the 
broad provisions to raise revenue, to prescribe divisions, to pro- 
vide for settlement of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, and for other equally important purposes, in order to 
maintain an adequate transportation system, and then to annul 
and strike down the standard or basis for which these enormous 
increased revenues are to be raised and equitably distributed or 
placed, would defeat the whole intention of the Congress and bring 
about a situation more destructive to the public interest than if 
no part of the act had ever been passed. 

Never in its history has Congress enacted a statute in which 
the sections were so closely interlocked and dependent each upon 
the other. The Congress was considering “the transportation needs 
of the country.” If paragraphs (5) and (6) of section 422 are 


torn from the body of the act, the whole foundation of the en- 
tire legislation scheme fails. 

What was said in the opinion of the court (in the New Eng- 
land Division case) respecting the scope of the transportation 
act and the various sections thereof was made after full dis- 
cussion of all of those subjects at the bar and after most careful 
consideration by this court. . It is submitted that the opinion is 
just as conclusive of the validity of the recapture paragraphs as 
if those paragraphs had been the immediate subject of the con- 
troversy instead of the so-called divisions paragraphs. If the 
court thinks otherwise, then it is submitted that the reasoning in 
the New England Divisions Case is so highly persuasive as to 
be controlling. 

In the New England Divisions Case the commission considered 
the respective needs of the several carriers in the distribution of 
the revenue after it was acquired by the carriers and before the 
net railway operating income reached 6 per cent of the value of 
the railway property held for and used by each carrier in the 
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service of transportation. In the instant case the net has ex- 
ceeded the 6 per cent. The constitutional rights of the com- 
plainant under the transportation act have thus been fully satisfied. 
The whole controversy is over the overflow. Thus, the questions 
disposed of in the New England Divisions Case reached heights 
far beyond anything now claimed by the appellant and the amici 
curie under the recapture clause. If the Congress may authorize 
the commission to direct the distribution among the weaker lines 
of much needed earnings to maintain an adequate transportation 
system, a fortiori, it may direct the recapture of excess earnings 
of those who have waxed fat under the transportation act. Swollen 
earnings derived from necessarily general rates for transportation 
which the public must pay are not guaranteed by the Constitution. 

In both Houses of Congress the opposition debates waged over 
section 422, and hammered the so-called guaranty and recapture 
provisions. The most strenuous opposition was interposed to the 
former. The records of the Corigress will bear the construction 
that without the recapture provision section 422 would have failed 
utterly. But reference to the records of-Congress is unnecessary. 
To argue that paragraphs (5) and (6) may now be segregated 
and adjudged unconstitutional and the so-called guaranty para- 
graphs allowed to stand is contrary to the whole theory of the act. 

The court will not and ought not to look at the situation in a 
vacuum. It will look at it as a practical problem. It will realize 
that the rule in the transportation act was designed to help the 
transportation situation and did help it. If the railroads had gone 
back to private control without the specific rate-making rule pre- 
scribed in the transportation act, no reasonable person will doubt 
that the railroads could not have increased their rates to any- 
thing like the extent they were permitted to increase them under 
the transportation act. If the more fragmentary rules which had. 
therctofore been applied had been applied to the new situation, 
it is perfectly clear that the net increase would have been much 
smaller. It would be surprising if a rule which was intended to 
be more liberal in practice to the railroads, and which in fact 
was more liberal to them, should be regarded as unconstitutional, 
when the rules theretofore in effect of a more fragmentary char- 
acter and affording less protection to the carriers would be re- 
garded as constitutional. 


In reply to the arguments of the railroad counsel, the gov- 
ernment brief says that amici curiae should not be allowed 
to stand for the validity of and claim the benefits under an 
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act constructed as the Transportation Act and in the same 
breath assert the unconstitutionality of its limitations. It 
pointed out that the 19 trunk lines represent approximately 
69,000 miles of railroad, and this fact, it is said, “no longer 
makes the case one between the Dayton-Goose Creek Rail- 
way and the government; it is now a case in which prac- 
tically the entire system of railway transportation has repre- 
sentation.” Attention is also called to the appearance of 
division of opinion, not only among the companies them- 
selves, but between the association representing the owners 
of securities and the companies as well. 

The brief of the Dayton-Goose Creek argues that the 
recapture clause violates the fifth and tenth amendments, 
that it does not assess or levy a tax, and that the record does 
not show a valuation upon which the quantum of the so- 
called exccss earnings may be recaptured. The government 
brief points out that counsel for the Dayton-Goose Creek 
have adopted the expressions “recapture clause” and “excess 
earnings” and have used them throughout the brief, whereas 
the counsel for the 19 lines rejected these designations. 
Counsel for the Kansas City Southern in his separate brief 
contends that for the purpose of the recapture clause the act 
requires the ascertainment of economic value. Counsel for 
the Wabash, Western Maryland and St. Louis Southwestern 
contend that 6 per cent is not a fair return upon railway 
property in any part of the country, but that even if 6 per 
cent is a fair return in some parts of the country, section 
15-a is unconstitutional and void, because it attempts to fix 
6 per cent as a proper rate in every part of the country. In 
commenting on these briefs the government brief says: 

“Counsel who appear against the government are numer- 
ous and so divided, even though they represent like interests, 
that they file separate briefs. Lack of unanimity on the part 
of those so gravely affected goes far to sustain the law. The 
diversity of their arguments betrayeth them.” 


Some Operating Phases of Maintenance of Way’ 


What Can Be Done to Increase Economy and Avoid 
Interference With the Movement of Traffic. 


By E. T. Howson 
Western Editor, Railway Age 


URING THE LAST year the railways of the United States 
have broken all records for the amount of freight serv- 
ice they have rendered the American public. Not only 

have they handled a traffic materially exceeding that of any 
previous period, but they have done this without any large 
increase in facilities, and they have at the same time met 
practically all demands for service. In doing this, they have 
surprised even their most ardent advocates. 

Prior to 1923 it had been commonly considered that the 
railways were working to their capacity when handling 
a traffic involving the loading of 1,000,000 cars per week. 
This figure had been exceeded only seven times in history 
and then only slightly, and those records were accompanied 
by large car shortages, congested terminals and widespread 
complaints regarding inadequacy of service. Furthermore, 
these million car records were established for single weeks 
only during the height of the fall grain movement and were 
not sustained. 

This year the traffic arose to million car proportions in the 
spring, and has been maintained at this rate continuously for 





*Presented before the Pacific Railway Club on October 25 at San Fran- 
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more than five months, the only exceptions being those weeks 
in which holidays caused a curtailment in industrial opera- 
tions. The previous high record of car loadings, 1,018,000, 
established in 1920, has been exceeded repeatedly. In fact, 
the average loadings for the last four months have exceeded 
the highest figure ever reached for a single week: prior to 
this year and the traffic is still increasing, the highest figure 
ever attained in history being established during the week 
ending September 29, when 1,097,274 cars were loaded. 


Traffic Has Exceeded Estimates 


Early last spring the Car Service division of the American 
Railway Association saw the probabilities of a heavy traffic 
this year and made an estimate of the volume to be ex- 
pected from week to week throughout the remainder of the 
year, in which it was concluded that a maximum of approxi- 


mately 1,085,000 cars per week would be attained in October. 


Not only have these estimates been exceeded consistently 
from week to week, but the maximum was exceeded by more 
than 10,000 cars a month ahead of the date on which the 
traffic usually reaches its height. 

Never before has a traffic involving the loading of a million 
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cars a week been handled without a shortage of at least 
100,000 cars, and this shortage at one time reached 179,700 
cars. This condition has caused heavy losses to business 
because of inability to make shipments and because of delay 
in their movement after loading. In marked contrast to this 
condition, the record-breaking traffic of this year has been 
handled without a shortage of equipment at any time. In 
fact, there has been a minimum surplus of 40,000 cars, and 
any lack of facilities which may have been experienced has 
been due to unequal distribution and improper use of cars 
and has been slight and of short duration. 

While it is true that the roads.have ordered large numbers 
of cars and that this equipment has been of great value in 
the movement of this traffic, the total number of cars in service 
today, including this-new equipment, is actually less than the 
number in use three years ago, owing to the failure of re- 
placements to keep pace with the retirement of obsolete or 
worn out equipment. 

The marked contrast between the conditions which now 
prevail and those which have existed in previous periods of 
similarly heavy business is not due to additions to the equip- 
ment, as has already been pointed out. Neither is it due 
to any large additions to other physical facilities. It is true 
that the roads are spending more than a billion dollars dur- 
ing the present year for improvements which will eliminate 
congestion and reduce delays at certain points, but the effect 
of these improvements on the capacity of the railways as a 
whole has been relatively small as yet, and one must look 
farther for the explanation of the records now being made. 


Better Use of Existing Plant 


The explanation of their performance is the fact that the 
railways are using the existing plant more intensively than 
ever before was thought possible. I believe that this is in- 
dicative of the trend of the development which will character- 
ize railway progress during the next decade. 

In the past, periods of heavy traffic have been accom- 
panied by broad programs of improvements and additions to 
facilities. Heavy traffic has been accompanied by large earn- 
ings, which made it relatively easy to finance improvements 
and secure added capacity in this way. While I do not 
desire to minimize in the least the necessity for a continuous 
program of development to keep pace with the growing de- 
mands of traffic, I do believe that the increasingly strict 
regulation of the railroads and the limitations on the rate 
of return which now exist will cause the roads, and particu- 
larly those with less favorable earnings, to make expenditures 
for improvements more sparingly and that the railways as a 
whole will be forced to find new ways to increase the out- 
put of their plants by their more intensive_utilization. 

This will not be entirely without its beneficial results. 
Transportation is a necessity of our modern industrial life. 
It enters into the cost of practically everything we purchase. 
Among the elements entering into the expense of producing 
transportation is the return on the investment in the property 
devoted to its production. If the output of this property in 
ton miles and passenger miles can be increased by its more 
intensive utilization, and the return on the fnvestment thereby 
distributed over a greater number of units, the proportion 
charged to each unit is reduced and the cost of transportation 
likewise lowered. Furthermore, the funds which would other- 
wise have been expended for added facilities are left avail- 
able for other and more pressing purposes. 

There has never been a time when railway men have 
worked together as a unit to produce transportation like they 
have this year. From the very necessities of the situation they 
have concentrated on those measures which have made pos- 
sible the uniform flow of traffic. In doing this they have 
developed numerous expedients which will be of lasting bene- 
fit and which, I believe, point the way to still more intensive 
utilization of the facilities we already have. To illustrate, 
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let me refer to two or three ways in which a few roads ar 
now securing more work from their present facilities by re- 
vising the established methods of operation. 


The “Main Tracker” 


As you know, it has long been the custom of practicall 
all roads to classify cars carrying other than perishable 
freight into trains at each terminal and to forward them to 
the next terminal 100 miles further and again classify them, 
this operation being repeated at each terminal until the cars 
reach their destination. About three or four years ago officers 
of the Baltimore & Ohio made a detailed study and analysis 
of its traffic and terminal facilities from which they developed 
a plan whereby each car early in its movement is placed in a 
train which moves intact through intermediate terminals to 
destination. The immediate result of this plan has been to 
reduce the amount of switching on this road by one-third. In 
addition to saving more than $6,000,000 annually in ex- 
penses, many locomotives have been released for other serv- 
ice and the need for additional facilities at numerous points 
has been postponed. 

On another road which applied this “main tracker’ prin- 
ciple less extensively, the first effect was to reduce the num- 
ber of switch engine shifts by sixty, effecting a saving esti- 


‘mated at $1,500,000 the first year, while the delivery of 


freight at remote points was advanced from fifth morning to 
fourth morning. 

Another opportunity for the more intensive utilization 
of property is afforded on lines of two or more tracks. It is 
the prevailing practice on such lines to operate trains on one 
track, in one direction only, making it necessary for inferior 
trains to enter side tracks to allow superior trains to pass 
them, even though the opposite main track is idle. By the 
introduction of relatively simple precautions, two or three 
roads now divert their faster moving trains to these opposite 
main tracks when they are idle and run them around the in- 
ferior trains without interfering with them. By this means, 
they avoid delaying these inferior trains and thereby get them 
over the road more rapidly and increase the capacity of the 
line. One such road on which this practice is in effect on a 
division of 125 miles estimates that a third track would be 
necessary for this entire distance to handle the traffic now 
moving over two ‘tracks without congestion, if this practice 
were to be abandoned. 


Longer Engine Runs 


It has been customary from the beginning of the railroads 
for a locomotive to haul a train over one engine district of 
approximately 100 to 125 miles and then be replaced with 
another locomotive. Recently men have begun to inquire 
why it should be necessary for as expensive a unit as a mod- 
ern locomotive to enter a roundhouse for inspection and repair 
after working only the few hours necessary to travel 100 
miles. This has led to the inauguration of longer engine runs 
in both passenger and freight service during the last two 
years. On one road two engines now haul a passenger train 
a distance of approximately 1,000 miles where six locomo- 
tives were formerly required, and it is estimated that this one 
expedient has reduced the cost of operation of this road over 
$1,500,000 per year, while releasing a number of locomo- 
tives for other service and at the same time releasing the 
facilities at the intermediate terminals for the care of other 
engines. 

The capacity of another western road has been increased 
by another simple expedient. Every railroad officer is 
familiar with the tendency of many crews in freight train 
service to loaf, particularly on their trips away from home, 
in order to run into overtime and increase their earnings, 
which results not only in increasing the wage expense of the 
roads, but also in tying up locomotives and cars. Taking 
advantage of the universal desire of men to be home, a 
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superintendent offered to arrange to have a train ready for 
he return trip for every crew which made its run to its 
away-from-home terminal in 7% hours or less, so that it 
could make a round trip within the 16 hour limit of service. 
The men were quick to take advantage of this with the result 
that the average time consumed by trains in going over this 
division was reduced from eleven to approximately seven 
hours, eliminating overtime and making it possible to make 
two round-trips with the locomotives in the time formerly 
required for one. 

The achievement of the railroads during recent months, 
for I regard the records they have just made as an achieve- 
ment of the highest order, has .been made possible by the 
most intensive concentration in the production of transporta- 
tion which we have ever witnessed. This concentration has. 
prevailed in all departments and they have functioned in 
greater harmony with the common objective than ever before. 
I believe, however, that the future will demand still greater 
concentration by all railroad employees in the production of 
the one product of a railroad—transportation. 


Co-ordinating the Departments . 


In an industry as large as the railroad industry, single 
units of which employ from 50,000 to 250,000 men, the 
division of work and of responsibility between departments 
is necessary. From this necessity have arisen the various 
major departments of railway service, including the trans- 
portation, the mechanical, the traffic, the maintenance of way, 
etc. In most cases these departments are further sub-divided. 
‘Thus we have the bridge, the signal and the water service, 
each a branch of the maintenance of way department and 
each in charge of a specialist who is held responsible for the 
conduct of operations within his more or less limited sphere 
in a way which will cause that department to synchronize 
most fully with the activities of other departments and form 
a smooth running machine known as a railroad. 

It is of primary importance that each department perform 
properly those duties for which it was created. This calls 
for a high degree of specialization. This specialization, how- 
ever, leads to the danger of over-emphasis of the department 
in which the employee loses sight of the fact that the primary 
purpose for which his department was created is not to fur- 
nish an outlet for his specialized training, but rather to pro- 
duce transportation, and that his efforts and those of his 
department are justified only as they contribute to this end. 
The departmental idea is prevalent in all branches of rail- 
way service. The engineer is not alone who looks upon the 
railroads as an outlet for the display of his talent in design- 
ing great bridges and fails to see their relation to the plan 
of transportation. Neither is the transportation officer alone 
who sees solely the movement of trains to the disregard of 
the operations of those departments which makes the move- 
ment of trains possible. . 

The maintenance of way department is, from the very 
nature of its duties, brought into the most intimate contact 
with the transportation department, for many, and in fact 
most, of its operations affect the track and structures over 
which trains must pass. If congestion is to be avoided trains 
must be moved with little or no delay. On the other hand, 
as the number of trains increases, the inroads which traffic 
makes on the output of the maintenance forces affect the 
output and cost of this work very adversely. This calls for 
a careful analysis of methods and a close study of costs to 
determine that plan which will be most economical from all 
standpoints, and that department must be prepared to give 
way which loses the least, since all expenses must be paid 
from the one common purse. Although at first glance the 
opportunity of the maintenance of way department to promote 
the more intensive utilization of railway facilities is limited, 
the connection between many of its operations and the move- 
ment of trains is so direct that its opportunities are in fact 
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larger than generally realized. Present conditions are call- 
ing for the more thorough consideration of all methods affect- 
ing the movement of trains and it is possible that many 
methods of long standing in the conduct of maintenance 
work should be changed. It is to some of these methods that 
I desire to refer briefly. 


Work Trains Are Expensive 


The work train has long been a standard unit of equip- 
ment for maintenance of way operations. On some divisions 
trains are assigned to this service permanently while on 
others they are ordered for special work as required. Their 
use has been considered standard practice for so long that 
in many instances they are employed from force of habit even 
though the rising costs of wages and supplies and the increase 
in delays because of the heavier movement of revenue traffic 
have caused the cost of the work train service, measured in 
units of work done, to rise greatly. Also from a transporta- 
tion standpoint every additional train on a line interferes 
with others and leads to congestion. It also requires locomo- 
tives and cars which would otherwise be available for 
revenue service. 

Realizing the necessity for the use of every available unit 
of equipment and the elimination of all possible interference 
with traffic, the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association incorporated in its program of last April a 
suggestion that work trains be reduced to the minimum after 
September 1 of this year as one of its measures for the move 
ment of the record breaking traffic which it anticipated. In 
compliance with this suggestion a number of roads have 
developed other expedients for the handling of work pre- 
viously done by trains which offer wide possibilities. 

The possibilities of the section motor car and trailer for 
the distribution of materials are being recognized to an in- 
creasing extent. It is becoming the common practice on a 
few roads to ship their ties out sufficiently in advance of 
their insertion in the track to enable their section forces to 
distribute them with their motor cars as they go over their 
sections daily and dispense with a work train for this pur- 
pose. The motor truck can also be utilized effectively in 
releasing work trains, especially in or adjacent to terminals. 
In a number of such localities the services of the work train 
have been dispensed with entirely while on at least one road 
motor trucks are utilized for the distribution of all materials 
other than rails and similarly heavy objects required by the 
maintenance of way forces on the line as well as in the 
terminals. 


The Operating Department Can Help 


No operation performed by the maintenance of way depart- 
ment interferes more seriously with train movements or is 
interfered with more seriously by trains than the laying of 
rail. In the early days when there were few trains the delays © 
wer not serious, but on many roads the traffic has now be- 
come so dense that it is impossible for a gang to make much 
progress and the cost of this work has risen greatly. Even 
with the most favorable grouping of trains, the productive 
time of the gangs is frequently reduced to less than 40 per 
cent of the time they are on the job. This condition not 
only increases the cost of the work, but it also causes it to 
be prolonged more than would otherwise be necessary. 

To overcome these conditions the local transportation and 
maintenance of way officers on a few roads now co-operate in 
the development of a plan whereby the maintenance of way 
department is given the uninterrupted use of the track for 
all or the larger part of the working day, trains being moved 
in both directions over the remaining track, which is operated 
as a single track. While this adds to the complications of 
the transportation department temporarily in the movement 
of its trains over the particular section of the track on which 
the work is in progress and would appear to reduce rather 
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than to add to the capacity of the line, it enables the mainte- 
nance of way forces to complete their work more rapidly, 
thereby not only reducing the cost but eliminating interference 
with the movement of trains more quickly, and in the end 
has been found to facilitate operations, for it has been the 
common experience of the roads on which this practice has 
been tried that the temporary handicaps are less serious 
than might be expected and being concentrated can be given 
added supervision so that they do not add materially to the 
cost of operation. 


Watch the Slow Orders 


Since every delay to trains reduces the capacity of a line 
to that extent, the causes of these delays should receive care- 
ful attention. Not a few of these delays are due to conditions 
under the control of maintenance of way officers. One of 
the most frequent is the use of slow orders. 
of course, necessary for the safe movement of trains and 
there are times when they are unavoidable. Under such cir- 
cumstances constant attention should be given them to insure 
that they are not forgotten and that every reasonable effort 
is made to relieve the conditions giving rise to them at the 
earliest possible moment, in order that the speed limitations 
may be removed as soon as possible. A simple expedient to 
this end, which has been found valuable by one road, is the 
practice of requiring the chief dispatcher to furnish the 
division engineer and the roadmasters with a statement each 
morning showing the number and character of the slow 
orders outstanding on their respective territories. This state- 
ment serves as a constant reminder of the delays to which 
trains are subjected and as an incentive to the maintenance 
officers to remove them. 

An investigation of the slow orders put out on almost any 
road will also show that a considerable number of them could 
have been avoided if proper precautions had been taken in 
advance. It is difficult, and in fact impossible, to anticipate 
all of the attacks to which a roadbed may be subjected, for 
the occasional flood or fire may strike at a point heretofore 
considered immune. However, many such conditions may be 
prevented by the adoption of adequate precautions. In other 
words, many of the so-called emergencies are not in reality 
emergencies at all, but are the result of failure to adopt 
reasonable precautions and can be eliminated by the substi- 
tution of a policy of maintenance before rather than repair 
after. This policy is of increasing importance as the density 
of traffic grows. : 

No condition interferes more seriously with the smooth 
operation of trains than derailments, not a few of which are 
due to defective condition of track. The first step in a cam- 
paign to reduce the number of derailments is the prepara- 
tion of an analysis of the locations and conditions under 
which they are occurring. With this information it is fre- 


" quently possible to detect the cause and to remove it with: 


relatively little difficulty. Especially in a period such as 
this, when a delay to one train may cause serious delays to 
many others, it is important that close attention be given to 
this subject in order that all reasonable precautions may be 
taken to eliminate delays from this cause. 


Scheduling the Work 


At the present time when the heavy traffic is adding ma- 
terially to the wear and tear of the track and structure, it is 
important that every effort be made to secure the maximum 
improvement from the money which is available for mainte- 
nance. A program is essential to the most successful prose- 
cution of any activity, yet insofar as the routine work of 
maintenance is concerned little is done. The larger projects 
such as the renewal of bridges and the relaying of rails 
appear on the schedules of most railroads, but even here it 
is seldom that a program of field operations is prepared in 
any detail. The larger amounts of money are not, however, 
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spent for these so-called major improvements but for the 
routine day-to-day repair work. It is here that, from th 
very nature of the duties, the danger of excessive loss of 
time is greatest. If a program is good for the large job. 
it is doubly important here, and railway officers can well 
afford to give it careful attention. My attention was called 
recently to a division on which the local maintenance officers 
went over every section with their foremen at the beginning 
of the year’s work and prepared a schedule of the work to 
be done during that year, divided by months. With this be- 
fore him, each foreman had an objective toward which he 
worked so that there was no occasion for delay on his part 
in deciding what was the next job to be undertaken when 
one was finished. The improvement which was effected on 
this division by this simple expedient, and without the 
expenditure of a single additional dollar, was very marked 
and did much to bring the line into better physical condition 
and thereby promoted the handling of trains. 

Nor should attention be confined to the supervision of the 
smaller gangs for while the larger gangs are less numerous, 
the possibilities for loss in such gangs are greater. Every 
minute lost by a gang of 60 men is equivalent to a man hour, 
and eight minutes to a man day. There are few gangs in 
which several man days are not lost daily by lack of adequate 
direction. This suggests the detailed study of gang organ- 
ization. 

Good Results Obtained 


Such a study on one road recently led to the doubling of 
the output of a large rail laying gang and enabled it to com- 
plete its work and eliminate interference with traffic in half 
the time which would otherwise have been required. On 
another road this work has been so organized that rail is 
being relayed under traffic at the rate of a track mile an hour 
by a gang of 280 men with one work train.. These are in- 
dicative of the possibilities of organization which contribute 
not only to the reduction in maintenance of way costs but 
also to the more rapid completion of the work and the elimi- 
nation of slow orders and other interference with trains. 

These suggestions for the conduct of maintenance work in- 
dicate the possibilities for the more thorough co-operation of 
maintenance of way and transportation officers in the 
planning and conduct of those operations which, from their 
nature, interfere with the’ movement of traffic so that this 
interference may be reduced to the minimum and that, by 
reason of the reduction of this interference, it may -be possible 
to operate an increased number of trains and thereby increase 
the capacity of the line. I do not minimize in the least the 
necessity for the expenditure of large amounts of money in 
the immediate future for the provision of increased facilities 
which will add to the capacity of the roads, but these fa- 
cilities should be added only as those which are now avail- 
able are approaching use to their capacity. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS on the streets and highways seem to 
arouse the public but little compared with such accidents at rail- 
road crossings. On Sumner avenue in this city is a highway 
crossing over which perhaps six or eight trains pass daily on a 
single track, at slow speed, and supposedly with a whistle and a 
preliminary stop, while the public is further warned by an auto- 
matic device. Yet one accident at this crossing without serious 
consequence has inspired more agitation this year than all the 
accidents in the streets of the city, some of them fatal. One 
could literally hold a public dance on the Sumner avenue crossing 
without disturbance from the railroad in 23%4 hours out of the 24 
and with abundant warning at other times. But there are places 
on State street which it is impossible to cross at any hour of 
the day with any certainty of reaching the other side, on account 
of motor vehicles moving over uncenfined tracks at two or three 
times the speed of the few trains on the railroad crossing Sumner 
avenue.—Springfeld (Mass.) Republican. 
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Railway Electrical Engineers Meet at Chicago 


Annual Convention of the A. R. E. E. Draws Record 
Breaking Attendance of Railroad and Supply Men 


Ti FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Electrical Engineers held at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, November 6 to 9 had the largest 

attendance of any meeting ever held in the history of the asso- 

ciation. Not only was the number of railroad men larger 
than in the past, but the Railway Electrical Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, which always exhibits electrical equipment 
in conjunction with this convention, was unable to provide 
sufficient space to accommodate all of its members who wished 
to exhibit. The booths were frequently crowded and at 
times the aisles were almost impassable. 

The first session was opened at 10 o’clock Tuesday morn- 

ing, November 6, with an address by president, E. S. M. 


MacNab of the Canadian Pacific. In his address, Mr. Mac- _ 


Nab drew especial attention to the need for the development 
of economical practices so far as lies within the province 
of the electrical engineers. The mounting costs of material 
and apparatus of all kinds without any appreciable increase 
in the revenue of the roads has brought about a condition 
where the most careful consideration must be given to the 
economical functioning of each and every department. The 
inherent economies so readily secured by the use of the elec- 
trical appliances put the problem more squarely up to the 
electrical engineer perhaps than to any other railroad officer. 

In the general discussion following the president’s address, 
it was readily apparent that the electrical men themselves were 
alive to the situation, but that owing to the ultra-conserva- 
tism of many railroad managements it was almost impossible 
to put over an electrical program which would show any 
marked reduction in operating expense. The discussion 
brought out that the difficulty appears to be caused both by 
the electrical men and by the managements. In many in- 
stances the engineers have failed to secure sufficient data to 
present their case in a convincing form. On the other hand 
conservative managements accept reluctantly or not at all the 
introduction of electrical devices and the net result is that 
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where thousands of dollars might be saved annually, old 
methods are continued and economical operation remains 
impossible. 

From the electrical engineer’s point of view there is but 
one thing to be done and that is for him to fortify himself 
with cost data that will make it possible for him to show 
the actual savings in dollars that will accrue from the in- 
stallation of equipment which he knows should be put in. 

During the discussion it became more and more manifest 
that the outstanding duty of the electrical engineer to his 
road was that of showing economies more than the mere lay- 
ing out of some electrical installation. It was readily recog- 
nized that practically any problem could be met with an 
electrical solution, but that the real crux of the situation was 
that the figures representing the saving in dollars were too 
frequently lacking. Fortunately for some of the roads, their 
electrical engineers have been securing this financial data 
and the result has been a tremendous increase in the use of 
electrical apparatus on those roads. 

The report of the committee on data and information 
which was the only report presented at the first session 
showed clearly that there is a constantly increasing growth 
in the use of electrical equipment of all kinds. When the 
economies to be enjoyed from its use are more generally 
recognized, it is a practical certainty that the railroads will 
be among the largest if not the largest users of electrical 
appliances in this country. 

The report of the secretary treasurer showed the associa- 
tion to be in excellent financial condition. The number of 
new members recently joining the association and who were 
introduced to the convention at the first session was very 
much larger than ever before. Among the new members were 
men from roads that had never before been represented in 
the association while the number of those from Canadian 
lines was very much greater than at any previous con- 
vention. 
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Wednesday Session 


Power Trucks and Tractors was the first report presented 
at the Wednesday session. Again the question of economy 
immediately manifested itself in the discussion. It is evident 
that in the use of power trucks and tractors it is absolutely 
essential to make a thorough study of each individual prob- 
lem in order to determine whether or not the application of 
power trucks and tractors will prove economical. Several 
examples were given showing that where any considerable 
amount of material must be moved, power trucks offer 
wonderful possibilities for the saving of money. One was 
cited in the unloading of a large steamer at Port McNicoll on 
the Canadian Pacific. At this point 26 trucks were operated 
by approximately the same number of drivers and it was esti- 
mated that in order to handle the same amount of work in 
the same time by hand trucks would have required at least 
120 men. Under such conditions the economic possibilities 
of power trucks are readily apparent. 


Unforturately, it was pointed out, these trucks are fre- 
quently purchased by superintendents, freightmen or by the 
baggage departments without ever consulting the mechanical 
or electrical forces at all. The result is that owing to the 
lack of proper facilities for maintenance which is a most 
important adjunct the truck breaks down and is ¢ondemned 
when the fault does not lie in the truck at all but in the fact 
that no suitable provision had been made for its care. 


The crane type of truck is apparently becoming very popu- 
lar in railroad work particularly in dismantling and 
assembling certain parts of locomotives. A word of caution 
was given, however, to the effect that with regard to this type 
of truck or to any other highly specialized design unless it 
can be kept busy for the greater part of the time the invest- 
ment in such equipment could scarcely be justified. In any 
event the amount of use that will be made of specialized 
trucks determines whether or not they should be purchased. 


The heavy electric traction report which was next pre- 
sented was very much shorter this year than it has been in 
the past. The whole thought of the committee was to call 
to the attention of the members a few of the outstanding 
characteristics of power distribution on an electrified section 
with reference to the probable increase in traffic. In this 
connection, the subject of automatic substations was dis- 
cussed and although only one installation of this kind has 
been used on an electrified road it was generally conceded 
to be a very satisfactory method of keeping up the voltage 
where increased traffic had made greater demands for elec- 
tric energy. Little or nothing was said concerning the relative 
merits of a.c. or d.c. electrification, it apparently being the 


general view that time has demonstrated that both alternating ° 


and direct current systems will give satisfaction. Con- 
siderable investigation has been in progress on the Canadian 
National Railways, which has no heavy grades, with regard 
to electrification and the conclusion has been reached that 
unless there is some special problem to solve such as a 
tunnel, a congestion or a smoke nuisance, the installation of 
an electrified system so far as main line level track is con- 
cerned cannot be justified. On the other hand, the electrifica- 
tion of certain branch lines seems to give promise of satis- 
factory results and about 50 miles of branch line is actually 
under way. This method seems a very logical way of 
handling light freight and passengers and when the plans are 
completed there will be about 200 miles on the Canadian 
National Railways. The trolley voltage used in this service 
is 1,500 and the freight service is performed by trains of 
not more than 10 cars. 

The next report presented was that of the committee. on 
insulated wires and cables. This report was really in the 
nature of a progress report as the committee is merely a 
sponsor committee representing the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers in the American Engineering Standards 
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Committee. This latter committee has for its object the 
formation of wire and cable specifications which will meet 
all of the requirements of American engineering practice. 

The report of the committee on illumination was the fina] 
report presented at the Wednesday session. The principal 
discussion centered about a new type of cab lamp somewhat 
smaller in size than the one which has been heretofore used. 

A year ago the committee asked that some of the roads make 
use of the new lamp so that it could be tried out in service 
but apparently had not been tried during the past year. The 
committee pointed out that it is very desirable to have a 
large enough number of these lamps put in service that 
definite conclusions may be drawn regarding their behavior. 

The subject of flood lighting in yards provoked a great 
deal of discussion and it was evident that good yard lighting 
is a most important issue on every road. There seems to be 
a considerable divergence of opinion however as to how such 
lighting ought to be applied. Some of the members con- 
tended that flood lighting lamps so placed as to direct the 
light beams in the direction of the tracks produced too much 
glare when it was necessary to look ‘in the direction of the 
light source. It was suggested that lighting could be ar- 
ranged so as to make objects visible by silhouette. The con- 
cluding thought of the discussion was that the subject of 
yard lighting is apparently one which will stand considerable 
amount of study and investigation before any arrangement 
can be arrived at that will be satisfactory to all. 


Thursday Session 


In presenting the report on motor specifications consider- 
able discussion arose as to whether or not the specifications 
as presented could be used in ordering motors through the 
purchasing agents of the various roads. The discussion de- 
veloped that inasmuch as representatives of practically every 
motor manufacturer in the country served on this committee 
that the several companies making motors were entirely 
familiar with the specifications and were prepared to furnish 
motors which would meet them in every respect. The spec- 
ifications as drawn provide for more rugged construction 
than is often found in motors, particularly in the matter of 
bearings. The use which electric motors receive in railroad 
service is so severe that it was felt special factors of safety 
should be incorporated in the design of motors for such use 
and the committee was appointed to develop the necessary 
specifications which might bring about the end desired. 

In the report of the welding committee which was next 
presented the economic factor was again prominent. In 
fact the report had been drawn to show the actual saving in 
cost by using electric welding in place of gas welding wherever 
it was possible to use either process. A marked divergence 
in cost was shown in favor of electric welding in many weld- 
ing jobs. A very logical reason was presented in the discus- 
sion that showed why manufacturers of electric welding 
equipment could not afford to push the sale of their equip- 
ment by maintaining electric welding experts in the field in 
the same way the gas welding companies do. It was pointed 
out that the profit from the welding machine was small and 
in no way comparable with the continuous profit derived 
from the sale of gas used in the gas welding process. As an 
example of one of the economies effected by the use of an 
electric welding machine, the cutting up of old steel cars 
was cited. It was found that one man and a helper with a 
heavy electric arc could cut off and back out about 1,400 
rivets in an eight-hour day. This is more than double what 
three men can do with a pneumatic gun and moreover the 
work is accomplished without injury to the steel plate. 

The report on self-propelled cars was the next presented. 
This is the first time that the association has had a commit- 
tee working on this subject. Much of the subject matter in 
the report was drawn from the operation of cars on various 
parts of the Canadian National Railways. All types of self- 
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propelled cars were mentioned in the report. In the discus- 
sion which followed the fact was clearly brought out that the 
success or failure of such cars was largely a matter of the 


. care the equipment received in its operation and mainte- 


nance. In some cases where storage battery cars were intro- 
duced they were at first looked upon with suspicion. 

This apparent disfavor was eventually overcome by hav- 
ing a man appointed to look after the cars and see that they 
were properly taken care of. This man was enthusiastic 
about the cars and at the same time a good mixer. The re- 
sult was that after a time he managed to impart his en- 
thusiasm to others and where once the cars were looked 
upon with disfavor they became very popular. It was evi- 
dent enough that self-propelled cars can be operated very 
successfully provided they receive the proper treatment. 
They cannot be used as locomotives, however, and whenever 
an attempt is made to press them into such service they 
break down and may then unjustly be designated as failures. 


Friday Session 


The report on train lighting equipment and practice 
emphasized two features of axle lighting apparatus which 
have always been a source of expense, annoyance and dis- 
cussion—namely, axle pulley bushings and axle pulleys. The 
committee recommended a material reduction in the number 
of axle bushings. In regard to the matter of wide faced or 
so-called barrel type pulleys the conclusion drawn by the 
committee was that this type of pulley was not as productive 
of increased belt mileage as was at one time believed. The 
fact is that where cars are operated in service where they 
have no serious curves to contend with, there is little dif- 
ference in belt performance between the standard 10-in. face 
pulley and the barrel type pulley. In four or five yards, 
however, having extremely short curves this latter type of 
pulley has been responsible for a very material reduction in 
belt losses. 

The second report presented at the final session was the 
longest report of the convention and covered the subject of 
radio communication on moving trains. Inasmuch as this 
was its first report on the subject the committee felt that it 
should go into considerable detail. A large amount of data 
was furnished showing what had already been accomplished. 
While it was apparent that in its present form the use of 
radio to moving trains was very much restricted there is 
every reason to believe that with the advent of simple, inex- 
pensive and reliable equipment its use will become more gen- 
eral. A demonstration showing how the printing telegraph 
can be adapted to radio communication was staged in the 
convention hall. Through suitable receiving equipment the 
incoming signals from a transmitting station five miles distant 
were transformed into printed words upon a paper tape at 
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the rate of 26 words per minute. It was.stated that under 
favorable. conditions this speed could be increased to 40 
words per minute. Successful tests of this machine have been 
carried on for several hours between Washington, D. C., 
and San Diego, Cal., with the machine operating at 60 words 
per minute. It is far too early to predict what applications 
may be made of radio in connection with moving trains for 
this new art of communication is advancing with marvelous 
rapidity. It will be very singular indeed if future develop- 
ments do not render it a commonplace adjunct to railroad life. 

The report on electric headlights was more technical in its 
nature than any of the others and dealt to a large extent with 
photometry of headlights, interchangeability of glass re- 
flectors, alternating current headlight generators and gen- 
erator bearings. The bulk of the discussion was carried on 
by representatives of the various: manufacturers. 

The final report of the convention touched upon a subject 
which is destined to receive no small amount of attention 
within the next year or so—namely automatic train control. 
Up to date only a very few of the electrical engineers have 
been called upon to go into this subject but it is undeniably 
one which is certain to engross their attention in the future. 
The report stated that one of the most important factors in 
automatic train control operation is the co-ordination of the 
various departments concerned. In the view of thé commit- 
tee some arrangement must be evolved between the mechan- 
ical, electrical and signal forces to insure the proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of the system. At least 49 roads must 
have one division equipped with some approved form of train 
control not later than January 1, 1925, according to the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Incoming A. R, E. E. Officers 


The following officers for the Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers were elected to serve—Ernest Lunn, Pullman 
Company, president; F. J. Hill, Michigan Central Railroad, 
first vice-president; E. Wanamaker, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad, second ‘vice-president. George Shirk, Chi- 
cago & Great Western Railway, and J. L. Minick of the 
Pennsylvania System were elected as members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Officers of the R. E. S. M. A. 


The officers elected for the Railway Electrical Supply 
Manufacturers Association are as follows—R. L. McClellan, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., New York, 
president; George H. Scott, Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., Chicago, senior vice-president; E. A. Lundy, Railway 
Electrical Engineer, Cleveland, junior vice-president; 


J. Scribner, General Electric Company, Chicago, secretary, 
and Ed. Wray, Purchases & Stores, Chicago, treasurer. 











Mikado Locomotive Given Class 2 Repairs, Including a New Firebox, New Flues and General Machinery’ Repairs, in 72 
Working Hours at the El Paso Shop of the Southern Pacific. Master Mechanic W. Bleick and His Staff Standing 
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November Meeting of Signal Section in New York 





Economics of Signaling and Highway Crossing Protection 
Were Major Subjects Considered 


American Railway Association was called to order by 

B. T. Anderson, superintendent of signals, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, chairman, at 10 a. m., November 14, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, with 375 in attendance. After the 
preliminary business was disposed of and before the com- 
mittee reports were presented for discussion, Mr. Anderson 
read a communication from R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, in which he commented on 
the work being done by the Signal section. 


Ts THIRTEENTH MEETING of the Signal section of the 


Mr. Aishton Compliments Section’s Work 


Mr. Aishton said in part: “What I want to convey to 
you is the importance of the work that has been done by 
the Signal section since its organization in 1895 as the 
Railway Signaling Club, and during all of its progress since 
that time, which has been on the lines as incorporated in 
the constitution of the original organization for the ‘ad- 
vancement of knowledge pertaining to the principles, design, 
construction, maintenance and operation of railway signaling 
appliances, by discussion, investigation and reports of the 
experience of its members; and to provide a means for the 
exchange of ideas to the end that signaling practice may be 
systematized and improved.’ 

“IT don’t need to refer to what you have done in the past. 
The present state of the signaling art is a sufficient record 
of the thoroughness with which you have performed your 
work and the progress made in uniformity, both in systems 
and in appliances, especially since 1910, has marked one 
of the most distinct steps in progress in the transportation 
field. 

“You are considering a number of important matters at 
your meeting. I note particularly the progress that has been 
made by your Chemical Committee in the development of 
long-time burning oil and the interest that is manifested 
by the railroads in the work of this committee. The study 
you are giving to highway crossing protection and the 
standardization of that kind of work cannot help but prove 
to be most useful and valuable. The more recent develop- 
ment you are investigating as to the elimination of train 
stops by the use of power switch machines for operating 
switches from a distance and the remarkable study that is 
made public by you as to the result of the installation of 
such power switching machines offers a new avenue for in- 
creasing the adequacy of transportation about which we 
hear so much nowadays, and also for providing greater 
measures of economy in operation. ‘These are real accom- 
plishments and indicate the enthusiasm and the desire for 
improvement that has permeated the Signal section since 
its inception 28 years ago.” 


The Metric System 


F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer, New York Central, Lines 
West, said that under date of August 24, some documents 
were transmitted to the general committeé relating to the 
propaganda fostered by various interests having for its object 
the compulsory introduction of the metric system of weights 
and measures. The engineering division is on record as 
being opposed to the metric system. At the meeting of the 
general committee, a resolution was passed recommending 
that the importance of this subject be called to the attention 
of the board of directors and to the determined efforts being 
made to have this legislation enacted at the ensuing session 
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of Congress. The Signal section went on record as opposed 
to the compulsory use of the metric system. 


Recommend Abolishment of Derails 


The Committee on Signaling Practice, in its report, recom- 
mended that derails should not be used on main tracks; and 
that on heavy grades where the need of some device to check 
run-away trains or cars is indicated, properly designed de- 
flecting tracks may be used. There was but little discussion 
of this report and it was approved for presentation at the 
annual meeting. 


Economics of Signaling 


The report of the Committee I—Economics of Railway 
Signaling, included an extensive explanation of the economies 
accomplished by operating outlying switches by electric 
switch machines which are controlled remotely from the 
nearest telegraph office. On 16 roads these remote con- 
trolled switch machine layouts are reported as making an 
average net saving of $6,386 a year for each installation or a 
total net saving of $523,663 a year. The average cost of 
these installations was $6,148, therefore, the net saving is 
over 100 per cent on the original investment every year. 
An outline of this committee’s work was published on page 
806 of the Railway Age of November 3. 


In the discussion on this report W. F. Follett (N. Y., 
N. H., & H.) a member of the committee said: 


“There are two points to be emphasized: 1. The mone- 
tary value of the investment. 2. The point where it be- 
comes economically advantageous to invest. 


“The monetary value of an investment for operation of 
an outlying switch is dependent upon the cost of the time of 
the train service and the cost of fuel. The factors that enter 
into the cost of time of the train service are wages, the ef- 
ficiency of labor and train schedule. The factors governing 
the cost of fuel are physical and climatic. The point where 
it becomes economically advantageous to operate an outlying 
switch is that point where the cost of time and fuel balance 
the cost of investment and operation necessary to establish 
a route in anticipation of a train’s arrival. It is therefore 
obvious that each proposed location should be a matter of 
individual study. We must establish the fact that the cost 
of stopping and starting trains is sufficient to pay all of the 
fixed and operating charges accruing from the proposed in- 
stallation. 

“For the sake of discussion, the committee has submitted 
four schemes for operating the switch in anticipation of the 
train. From the data in the report it will be seen that the first 
cost or investment cost increases as the operating and fixed 
charge cost decreases. 


“It is interesting to note that the total annual costs for 
schemes 2, 3, 4 and 5 are respectively 30.7, 178, 98.5 and 21.4 
per cent of the total first cost, while the average train stop 
eliminated per day by use of remotely operated switches, 
based upon reports from the various railroads to date, is 7.8. 
The Committee has conservatively estimated upon five stops 
a day and has made preliminary estimates valuing the cost of 
each stop at four dollars. Thus the estimated annual cost of 
Scheme 1-as indicated by tabulated reports from the various 
railroads, amounts to $7,300. It is therefore interesting to 
note that at the average location, the economic advantage of 
an electrically operated outlying switch would amount to a 
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net profit over and above the estimated annual cost as shown 
by scheme 5, of more than $5,000. 

’ “By the law of averages this would indicate a tremendous 
saving. This contention is definitely confirmed by informa- 
tion from the various railroads presented in tabulated form 
in your Committee’s report.” 

The secretary distributed copies of a revised report show- 
ing data from 17 roads instead of 16 as shown in our report, 
November 3; another additional road makes the average num- 
ber of stops saved, on all the roads, per installation per day, 
to 6.04; average minutes per stop 14.5. 

G. S. Pflasterer, vice-chairman of the committee, explain- 
ing the detailed tables said: 

“The committee is of the opinion that the 17 railways 
shown in the tables do not include all that are using re- 
motely operated power switch machines. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the figures that have been furnished for the 84 
installations are conservative and understate rather than 
overstate the savings. 

“The total number of train stops eliminated per year as 
reported by the 17 railways is 240,024. The average time 
saved per stop is 13.24 minutes. The time saved per year 
through the elimination of train stops is 52,971 train hours. 
This number of hours represents the continuous operation of 
a freight train for six years. This alone is an item of no 
small importance. 

“No attempt has been made to arrive at an average. value 
per hour as the values reported in some cases seem to be 
entirely too low. Railway 16 reports a value per hour of 
$19.18. This checks with the cost of a freight train hour 
for the railways of the United States for 1922, which is given 
as $19.19. This cost includes the following accounts: Loco- 
motive repairs, engine house expenses, engine men, train men, 
fuel and other locomotive and train supplies. It does not, 
however, include the total cost of operating a freight train 
per hour, as a number of items, including overhead, are 
omitted. The items that are included are commonly called 
“out of pocket costs” and represent the items that are directly 
effected by increased efficiency of operation. This item of 
$19.18 includes fuel; and it will be noted that the saving 
for railway 16 is arrived at by multiplying the hours saved 
per year by $19.18, giving a total of $22,402. 

“This question of the cost of a freight train hour is being 
considered by the committee, and it is hoped that a detailed 
report will be made at the annual meeting in March. 

“The saving in coal ranges from 150 to 1,400 pounds per 
stop, with an average of 664 lb. The 1,400 lb. per stop is 
the amount of coal consumed in stopping and starting tonnage 
trains on heavy grades, or where the trains require pusher 
engines. The saving in labor of 70 men is largely accounted 
for by the use of the power switch machines in consolidating 
interlocking stations. 

“The total cost of coal saved, $319,861, less $17,000 for 
supplies (Railway 11) gives a total of $302,861, which 
amount, divided by the number of stops, 240,024, shows that 
the cost for coal per stop is $1.26. This is an important 
figure as it shows that the cost of a train stop for coal alone 
is $1.26. 

“The gross value of the saving per year is given as $633,- 
645. Deducting annual charges of $63,520, gives a total net 
amount saved per year of $570,125, and this is for only 17 
railways.” 

Mr. Pflasterer gave additional details concerning the in- 
stallation on a number of roads, particularly the road entered 
as. “No. 6” in the table but he gave no names of roads. 

T. S. Stevens (A. T, & S. F.) called upon the committee 
to go further, and report at a future meeting on the use of 
spring switches which would make additional savings. The 
spring switch with the oil buffer, is now a safe device. A 
certain road, shown in the report has made a given saving 
at a draw bridge. The Santa Fe would manage the gauntlet 
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at that bridge with spring switches, and make further savings. 

_ Colonel Azel Ames commended the committee highly for 
the large amount of useful information given in the report. 
While the statements from many of the roads leave interesting 
details yet to be given, the report, nevertheless, affords a 
splendid basis for further discussion. Some of the data shows 
variations of hundreds of per cent as between one road and 
another; but this, it must be remembered, in such an elusive 
matter, is much better than variations of thousands of per 
cent. 

George M. Basford, being called upon, complimented the 
committee in equally strong terms. “At last,” said Mr. Bas- 
ford, “this Section has made a report on which an operating 
officer can make a definite recommendation for an appropria- 
tion. Send this report to the proper committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and tell them to use it in their cam- 
paign to increase the movement of freight cars in miles per 
day.” 

W. H. Elliott (N. Y. C.) calling attention to the varied 
results shown in the table, observed that no doubt this is to 
be explained in part by the fact that some roads have installed 
more elaborate apparatus than have others. It is very desir- 
able that the committee make a further study of the layouts 
on different roads so as to be able to explain the economies 
more in detail. Some roads are subject to criticism at times 
for extravagant expenditures in this direction while others 
perhaps receive undue credit for savings by installations 
which are not as complete as they should be. 


Report on Highway Crossing Protection 


Important requisites for the construction and operation 
of highway crossing signals were submitted by the special 
committee assigned to this subject. Requisites for the flash- 
ing light type of crossing signals state that the signal is to 
consist of two lamps spaced 2 ft. 6 in. centers mounted on 
the standard crossing sign from 6 ft. to 9 ft. from the 
ground. These lamps are flashed alternately from 30 to 
45 times a minute for a period of at least 20 seconds before 
the arrival of a train at the crossing. The lamps at normal 
voltage must be visible at a minimum of 300 ft. under 
adverse conditions of a bright sun shining into the lens, 
For the wig-wag type of signal the new standard banner is 
22 in. in diameter painted white with a black cross and 
black ring at the edge. A light in the center is to be 
illuminated when the banner swings. 


Discussion 


From experiments conducted by the committee, it appears 
that perhaps the 834 in. roundel or lens will prove to be 
better for use with the flashing light type of signal. The 
dimension of the roundel or lens used in the standard banner 
was eliminated by the committee leaving it optional with a 
company to use a size between the minimum and maximum 
specified. There was some discussion as to whether the com- 
mittee would consider other than automatic forms of protec- 
tion for crossings, but the chairman stated that the commit- 
tee was confining its work to the assignments given it. 


Reports of Other Committees 


Committee VIII—Alternating Current Signaling, present- 
ed a report on the application of rectifiers, and stated that 
mechanical rectifiers are used successfully on a charging 
rate of up to 1,000 m.a. at 2 volts to 20 volts and that 
above this rate the gas-filled hot cathode rectifiers were 
recommended. The advantages of the a.c floating battery 
method of charging storage battery used \for signaling were 
set forth. The committee also reported that as yet no device 
without moving parts is available as a substitute for relays. 

Discussion.—The report of this committee, after brief dis- 
cussion was, at the request of the committee, referred back 
for the inclusion of additional matter. 
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Committee VI—Designs, presented revised drawings of five 
standard designs and six new standards and also a pro- 
posed revision in the specification for 1 in. wrought-iron 
pipe. The special committee appointed to confer with the 
Mechanical Division, A. R. A., with reference to the de- 
struction caused to signal equipment by salt brine drippings 
from refrigerator cars, reported that the Rule 3 (f) of Rules 
of Interchange issued by the Mechanical Division will be 
in full effect after January 1, 1924, reading as follows: 

After January 1, 1924, no car carrying products which require 
for their refrigeration the use of.salt with ice and which are 
equipped with brine tanks will be accepted in interchange unless 


provided with suitable device for retaining the brine between icing 
stations. 


Discussion.—Of the standards, Plate 34, standard sym- 
bols, after brief discussion, and a slight change under the 
head of highway crossings, was approved for presentation to 
the annual meeting. Plate 1056 (page 46) was likewise 
accepted after the addition of one detail. Drawing 1085 
was accepted without discussion and 1223 after brief dis- 
cussion. Drawing 1236 was withdrawn by the committee, 
as was 1550. No. 1544 was revised and accepted, and 1545, 
1548, 1552 and 1556 were accepted without discussion. 

This committee’s report on electric lamps for signals was 
accepted as information, and its changes in the specification 
for wrought iron signal pipe were approved for presentation 
at the annual meeting. Its report on damage to signal equip- 
ment by salt brine dripping from refrigerator cars (a sub- 
committee report by B. H. Mann) was accepted as informa- 
tion, this action being understood as approval of stiffening 
the car-interchange rule authorizing rejection of dripping 
cars. 

Committee IX—Overhead and Underground Lines, is in- 
vestigating several methods of improving tapes and braid for 
insulated wires and means for dead ending wires on cross- 
arms. A special report recommended the revision of the 
National Electrical Safety Code to permit circuits used in 
connection with railway signaling for 440-volts to be run 
in a position occupied by other signal circuits on the pole 
line. 

Committee V—Instructions, submitted complete sets of in- 
structions for the installation, maintenance and operation of 
various types and sizes of storage batteries used for signaling. 
Instructions for the handling of insulated wire and for mak- 
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ing measurements of the insulation resistance were also 
submitted, as were recommendations for the revision o 
train-operating rules for signal indications. A detailed cha: 
showing the proper signal aspects with indication and nam 
was a part of the report. 

Discussion—The 14 pages of instructions for installation 
maintenance and operation of storage batteries were discusse: 
at length, many members asking questions and proposing 
modified wording, and the committee itself making some ad 
ditions; and this part of the report was recommitted for re 
vision prior to the March meeting. 

This committee’s proposed code of rules for handling in- 
sulated wires and cables was discussed at some length and 
a number of clauses revised. It was then approved for pres- 
entation at the annual meeting. The same was true of the 
code of instructions for making measurements of insulation 
resistance. 

Drawing No. 1378, scale range for d.c. volt-ammeters, 
was adopted. 

Committee II—Mechanical Interlocking, presented specifi- 
cations for electro-mechanical interlocking machine, unit 
electric levers. 

Instructive directions for testing the train shunt resistance 
and for testing switch circuit controller contacts formed an 
interesting and valuable part of the report of Committee 
IV—D. C. Automatic Block Signaling. However, the report 
included also complete specifications for low voltage d. c. 
block signals. 

The report of Committee XI—Chemicals, included specifi- 
cations for motor gasoline and reports on lubricants and 
liquid fuels as well as the result of burning tests on samples 
of long-time burning oil. 

Committee VII—In order that the valuation records may 
be maintained properly the Committee has prepared instruc- 
tions for field forces and for the use of forms, and gives 
complete information required to maintain records. 


Meetings Next Year 


The secretary announced that the annual meeting of the 
Section would be held at Drake Hotel, Chicago, on March 
13 and 14, 1924; and the next “stated meeting” will be held 
in the week beginning September 22, 1924, at Ocean View 
Hotel, Swampscott, Mass., which is on the Boston & Maine, 
12 miles from Boston. 
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General Charles G. Dawes will address the Western Rail- 
way Club at its November meeting, which will be held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Monday evening, November 19. 


Shopcrafts employees of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
have been granted an increase in wages of two cents an hour, 
following a series of conferences between officers of the road and 
representatives of the shop workers. The increase will affect 
some 18,000 men of all classes in the shops and will add approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 per year to the payroll of the road. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that 
oral arguments on its plan for the consolidation of the rail- 
roads will be heard at Washington beginning on January 7. 
All desiring to be heard at that time should advise the com- 
mission by December 20, if possible, and briefs must be filed 
before the date set. Final argument on the commission’s 
tentative consolidation plan will be presented at a hearing at 
Washington beginning on November 16. 


Assigned Car Order Again Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has again postponed 
the effective date of its order in the assigned car case from 
December 1 to January 1. 


Highway Crossing Laws 


Sinc the publication of the table printed in the Railway Age 
of November 3, containing data relative to laws regulating the 
passage of automobiles across railroads, the following items have 
been received : 

Idaho, by a law of 1921, requires the speed of motor vehicles, 
within 150 ft. of a crossing outside of the boundaries of municipal 
corperations, to be limited to 15 miles an hour. 

Massachusetts, by a law of 1917, limits the speed of motor 
vehicles to “a reasonable and proper rate” approaching any rail- 
road crossing; penalty for violation $10 to $50. 

Missouri reports having ne law on this subject. 


Railroad Labor Organizations Urge 
Reappointment of Commissioner McManamy 


Officers of the 16 principal railroad labor organizations began 
a meeting at Washington on November 14 for the purpose of con- 
sidering the program of railroad legislation they will advocate at 
the coming session of Congress. A committee consisting of D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotkerhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; L. E. Sheppard, president of the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors; E. J. Manion, president of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; W. H. Johnston, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, and Timothy Healy, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge at the White House to urge the reappointment of 
Frank McManamy as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. McManamy was given a recess appointment by 
President Harding for the remainder of the term of Commissioner 
Daniels, resigned, which expires at the end of the year. 


Coal Investigation Broadened to Include Bituminous 


The Interstate Conimerce Commission has issued an order 
broadening the scope of the investigation which it has under 
way into the rates, charges, practice, etc., governing the trans- 
portation of anthracite coal, to include the transportation of 
bituminous coal, semi-bituminous coal and coke from points in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania to 
points in the New England states and New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the District 


of Columbia. “The proceeding,’ in so far as it relates to, 


bituminous coal, was assigned for hearing at Washington on 
December 3 before Examiner Butler. The order states that 
it appears that the scope of the inquiry should be enlarged 
in order that the commission may elicit information sufficient : 
to enable it to take appropriate action to require the estab- 
lishment of railway routes and reasonable rates that will 
insure transportation of an adequate supply of fuel for 
domestic and other purposes, and refers to complaints of 
shortage of fuel in the states of destination named. 


Oklahoma Commission Approves 
Railways’ Physical Condition 


Efforts of shopcrafts employees on several lines in Oklahoma 
to secure the appointment of inspectors to investigate and report 
on the physical condition of the roads in the southwest territory 
proved unsuccessful when the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
declared that no necessity exists for such appointments and that 
the complaint was obviously based on misinformation. The sub- 
mission which was brought against the roads by the defeated 
shopcrafts strikers was presented to the Oklahoma commission 
on August 6 by O. E. Heath, an officer of the railway employees’ 
department of the American Federation of Labor. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Arkansas Western were particu- 
larly charged with “employing in the transportation of passengers 
and freight, engines and cars with such defects as to imperil the 
safety of passengers and employees.” The Oklahoma commission 
found “that the motive power and rolling stock of the railroads 
in Oklahoma are at this time in as good if not better condition 
than at any period in the history of the railroads. The report 
of the commission also pointed out that freight traffic had been 
expedited in 1923, that the’ cars furnished had been in excellent 
condition, that claims for loss, damage and delay had been much 
decreased and that shippers in Oklahoma had not suffered from 
any car shortage. 


Hal S. Ray Addresses Chicago Car Foremen 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago held its regular 
monthly meeting Monday evening, November 13, at the’ Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, the principal address, which was in the 
nature of an inspirational talk, being by Hal S. Ray, director of 
public and personnel relations of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific. Mr. Ray commented briefly on railroad public relations 
work, stating that the public and the railroads are economic part- 
ners, and that anything which is harmful for one indirectly harms 
the other. The weakness of the position which some farmers take 
in maintaining that high freight rates are responsible for the low 
price of wheat was illustrated by the fact that while the price of 
wheat has gone down, the price of corn has gone up. Obviously, 
freight rates cannot be responsible for both price tendencies, and 
as a matter of fact they are responsible for neither. 

The main part of Mr. Ray’s talk was devoted to the railroad 
foreman and his responsibility in interpreting management ideals 
and policies to his men. Regarding this subject, Mr. Ray said in 
substance: “Railroad officers are honest in advocating the square 
deal to their employees. They are honest, if for no other reason, 
because it is the best policy. The day of ‘bunk’ and ‘bluff’ in rail- 
roading has long since passed, experience having repeatedly demon- 
strated that the only way to secure results with men is by treating 
them fairly. It is the duty of foremen to overcome the. suspicion 
with which employees from long habit regard all improvement and 
betterment plans emanating from the management. 

“The rank and file of railroad foremen do not realize the im- 
portance of their jobs and the big opportunity which they have to 
be of inestimable service by creating a better understanding be- 
tween the managements and the men. Foremen are the channels 
through which right can be made wrong, and wrong can be made. 
right.. The best plans developed by the managements can be made. 
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non-effective by the way in which they are interpreted to the 
workmen, and on the other hand, workmen will be slow to think 
ill of any railroad which is fortunate in employing able, conscien- 
tious foremen. Most railroad foremen are always on the job, ef- 
ficient, dependable, but entirely too modest and unassuming, with 
the result that the importance of their work is not always appre- 
ciated. It is the foreman’s duty to be consistently hopeful and 
helpful in dealing with his men, always endeavoring as far as may 
be possible to give each man work to which he is fitted and which 
he can enjoy. No part of the foreman’s work is more important 
than to encourage and help the men who work under him. When 
questions are asked regarding various phases of the work, cour- 
teous, brief and informative answers should be given. Don’t an- 
swer a question with a lot of conversation which doesn’t mean 
anything. Another essential is to convey to workmen an under- 
standing of the importance of their work and an appreciation of 
the vital link which they form in the railroad chain.” 


Locomotive Development Shown 
in Great Northern Exhibit 


Two locomotives which illustrate graphically the developments 
in motive power which have been made during the last half cen- 
tury are being sent over the line of the Great. Northern for 
exhibition purposes at various points. They are the “William 











The “William Crooks,” 


First Locomotive in Minnesota, 
Standing Beside a New Great Northern Engine 


Crooks No. 1,” which was the first engine brought into the state 
of Minnesota and which arrived on a river barge in 1861, and 
passenger locomotive No. 2500 which represents the latest type 
for passenger service. In connecticn with the exhibition, the 
Great Northern is offering a prize of $10 for the best amateur 
photograph of the two engines. More than 500 snapshots were 
taken at Grand Forks, N. D., Devils Lake and Minot, the points 
which have already been visited. The accompanying photograph 
shows the two locomotives at St. Paul, Minn., before they were 
started on their journey to the Pacific coast. 


Reading and Jersey Central Entertain 
Three-Hours-for-Lunch Club 


The Three-Hours-for-Lunch Club, an organization of literary 
men in New York, recently made a pilgrimage to Philadelphia to 
foster more cordial relations between writers in the two cities. 
Hearing that the trip was planned the Central of New Jersey 
and the Philadelphia & Reading placed a private car at the dis- 
posal of the club and officers of the traffic departments of both 
roads acted as guides for the party. Captain David Bone, a 
well-known Scottish writer and master of the transatlantic liner, 
Tuscania, was the club’s guest of honor. The pilgrimage was de- 
scribed by Christopher Morley in the New York Evening Post in 
part as follows: 

“Tt will not be necessary to explain to ‘kinsprits’ that the journey 
was made, as journeys to Philly always should be made, by the 
New Jersey Central-Reading route. It is true that gratitude may 
here mingle with single-minded devotion to truth; for the New 
Jersey Central, having heard of the Club’s ambition to mingle 
with Philadelphia, had placed a Private Car at their disposal. 
But our preference for the New Jersey Central transit has long 
ago been made public. The journey was made’ almost in an 
ecstasy of contentment by the members. It was felt that the kind- 
ness of the railroad company should be reciprocated with every 
delicacy ; accordingly a judicious wale of the Club’s members had 
been made; nine gentlemen (the number of the Muses) of the 
very best breeding and accomplishments, were of the party; men 
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who would never betray in their manner that they had not been 
accustomed to private cars. It is true that Capt. Bob Bartlett, on 
first looking round the vehicle, ejaculated something to the effect 
that this would be a pleasanter way to go to the North Pole; but 
Bob was promptly suppressed. In the company were several, 
particularly Mr. B. D. Branch and Mr. Tosh of the New Jersey 
Central, and Mr. Osterhout of the Reading, acting as transporta- 
tion hosts, who knew every inch of that charming and pensive 
tract of scenery. Dr. Canby, the highly cultured editor of the 
Literary Review, was also eager to expound his ancestral associa- 
tions with the Huntingdon Valley, and Capt. Bone, who was not 
allowed to miss anything, was kept busy zigzagging his seamanly 
gaze from port to starboard and back again. 

“At the Reading Terminal a surprise awaited the Club. Mr. 
Lewis, passenger traffic manager of the Reading, instructed the 
members to wait outside the car until the Welcoming Committee 
arrived. Far down the long vista of platform a shrill yammering 
was heard; two gigantic pipers in Highland garb came marching; 
between them, wearing a glimmering plug hat and a face of 
appalling solemnity, was Mr. Thomas Augustine Daly, the poet. 
Mr. Daly ceremoniously greeted Capt. Bone; words of gentle- 
manly politeness were uttered and responded to; Mr. Daly then 
handed his silken topgallant to an assistant, and resumed his 
agreeable existence as Tom. The company fell in line in pairs; 
preceded by the exhalations of the pipes the small procession 
marched solemnly down Market Street. * * * * 

“It had been the suggestion of the railroad company that on the 
return trip some of the members ride in the cab of the locomotive. 
Great curiosity was felt as to how the three Skippers, Capts. Bone, 
Bartlett, and Riesenberg, would navigate what Bob Bartlett hand- 
somely described as the Jron Steed. But other members, a little 
fainthearted, vetoed this idea. Sec, calmly reviewing the ardors 
and excitements of this Day, the Club returned as it came, in its 
vehicle of privacy, to the ferry named Liberty Street. This was 
a day on Liberty Street, and it is not to be forgotten. * * * *” 


Birthday of Professor Joseph Henry 


At the New York State museum, at Albany, preparations are 
being made for celebrating, on Monday, December 17, the 124th 
anniversary of the birth of Professor Joseph Henry, inventor of 
the electro-magnet; and 
a main feature of the 
celebration will be the 
broadcasting from _ the 
radio stations at Sche- 
nectady (WGY ) and Troy 
(WHAZ) of brief ad- 
dresses, sketching Pro- 
fessor Henry’s career, to- 
gether with the sound of 
the ringing of the small 
bell (now in the museum) 
which Henry used in his 
electrical experiments. 

As a principal element 
in the apparatus of the 
Morse telegraph and as 
the most essential ele- 
ment in the apparatus for 
automatic block signal- 
ing, which now protects 
all of the trains on over 
40,000 miles of American 
railroads, the electro-magnet possesses a unique importance; and 
readers of the Railway Age will need no urging to join in paying 
due respect to the memory of its inventor. 

Joseph Henry was born in Albany on December 17, 1799, 
and became professor of mathematics in the Albany Academy 
in 1826. It was here, in 1831, that he performed the experiments 
which developed the electro-magnet. The first crude result was 
the ringing of a bell, at the farther end of a wire one mile long 
suspended in one of the large rooms of Albany Academy. He 
made numerous other important discoveries and inventions in 
chemistry and physics. Later, he was professor of natural 
philosophy at Princeton ; and in 1846 was chosen the first secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. Here he continued 
until his death, in Washington, on May 13, 1878. 

The radio stations mentioned above both send 380-meter waves. 





J. Henry 
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The Northwest Regional Advisory Board will hold a special 
mecting at St. Paul, Minn., on November 20. 


‘he Canadian Pacific has started the operation of freight service 
over its recently completed cut-off from Consul, Saskatchewan, to 
Climax, a distance of 61 miles. 


R. G. Hyett, traffic manager of the Texas Freight Traffic Asso- 
ciation, has been placed in charge of the newly formed traffic 
department of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 


The Southeastern Express Company now does business in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, reaching that city over the Interstate 
Public Service Electric Company’s Lines from Louisville, 
Ky. There are seven trains in each direction every business 
day. 


Overcharges Refunded in Sixty Days 


The agent who promises to save merchants large sums of money 
if he is intrusted with their freight bills and with authority to 
collect from the railroads any overcharges discovered, is not 
without a reason for existence. At least, the presumption that 
he is needed appears in a letter sent to the Central of Georgia, 
recently, appealing for a system of assessing freight charges under 
which errors wouid always be surely corrected so that the con- 
signee would not have any motive to “send his bills to outside 
concerns to be audited.” 

Replying to this letter, President W. A. Winburn told the 
applicant that such a system was already in use; and he continued: 

“The Central of Georgia accounting department during the first 
seven months of 1923 handled 1,072,734 way-bills, cn which were 
issued 55,339 corrections, reducing the freight charges originally 
billed, $447,145. It is our effort to have all overcharges and 
underchanges corrected before the bill is presented; and the bills 
are further revised at the office of the auditor of traffic. All 
way-bills are revised within 60 days and corrections are issued 
currently, so that practically all overcharges located are paid to 
shippers within 60 days from the time the freight charges were 
originaily collected.” 


Car Service Division Cancels Box Car Orders 


The Car Service Division of the American Railway Association 
has cancelled box car orders No. 101 and No. 102, which became 
effective April 15, 1923, and which prohibited roads from holding 
box cars belonging te other roads for prospective loading and 
from moving such cars, either loaded or empty, in an. opposite 
direction from the home lines. The cancellation of these orders 
restores the full operation of the car service rules in the handling 
of eastern and southern box cars in western territory and in the 
handling of western box cars in eastern and southern territory. 

A record of the movement of loaded and empty box cars east- 
ward and westward through designated passing points extending 
from the Straits of Mackinac on a line through Cairo to New 
Orleans for the six months ending September 30 shows that west- 
bound loaded business equalled 90 per cent of the eastbound 
loaded business and the same ratio applied on the main east and 
west routes between Lake Michigan and the Ohio river. In the 
four months following the effective date of order No. 101, 20 of 
the principal eastern roads reduced the number of western box 
cars in their possession by 46.5 per cent, while six of the principal 
southern roads reduced their holdings of these cars 47.9 per cent. 
This decrease represented a total of 51,080 cars. During the 
same period there was a net increase of 84,570 box cars and an 
increase of 98,31S in the number of home box cars on home roads 
in the three western regions. The number of box cars of western 
ownership delivered empty at Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis 
during these four months exceeded 100,000 cars. In the six 
weeks following August 15, there was an increase of 2,028 western 
box cars on the principal eastern lines and an increase of 925 
western box cars on the principal southeastern lines. 


. Personnel of Commissions 


E. M. Durham, Jr., who has been in charge of the department 
of ways and structures in the Railroad Administration, has been 
appointed also director of the Division of Liquidation Claims, 
with office at Washington, D. C., succeeding E. M. Alvord, 
deceased. 


State Commissions 


Meeting at the call of the Virginia Corporation Commission, 
about 150 shippers and shippers’ representatives gathered at 
Richmond on October 31 and, after long discussion prepared 
a complaint to be presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking reductions in freight rates, particularly from 
Virginia cities to certain points in North Carolina. 


The Public Service Commission of Alabama ‘has notified 
the railroads of the State that proposed changes ‘in freight 
rates on intrastate shipments must be presented .to the com-. 
mission for approval before being published. The practice in 
vogue hitherto of checking tariffs and passing upon them after 
they have been received to be filed, cannot be longer con- 
tinued as new tariffs and supplements are being submitted 
in such large numbers that there is not time to do the work. 


Court News 


Safety Appliance Act—Defective Couplers 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a railroad cannot, 
by a rule relieving switchmen of going between the cars, when, 
because of its failure to comply with the Safety Appliance Act, 
the switchmen could not uncouple the cars without going between 
them, exempt itself from liability under. Section 2 of the act, re- 
quiring automatic couplers—St. Louis Southwestern v. Hosey 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 247 S. W. 327. 


Waiver of Requirement of Written 
Notice to Furnish Cattle Cars 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that under the rule approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring written notice 
to furnish cars for cattle within a reasonable time, a railroad’s 
agent may refuse to accept an oral order or notice for a car, but 
having done so, he thereby waives the form of notice—Missouri 
Pacific v. Henderson (Ark.), 247 S. W. 1070. 


Placing Bar Across Door of 
Bobtailed Caboose Negligence 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals hold that the placing of an 
iron bar across the door of a “bobtailed caboose” is negligence, 
making the railroad liable for the death of a trainman who when 
he stepped from a flat car to enter the caboose, stooped to pass 
under the bar and fell between the cars.—St. Louis Southwestern 
v. Johnson (Tex. Civ. App.), 249 S. W. 1092. 


State Statute Requiring Redemption 
of Unused Tickets 


Congress having undertaken, by the Transportation Act, to 
appropriate the field as to redemption of unused interstate pas- 
senger tickets, the Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that the 
state law relating thereto, providing a penalty for failure to refund, 
does not apply to interstate commerce. Under the state law the 
carrier could be exempt in one state and liable in another, and 
connecting carriers would have to maintain facilities for redeeming 
tickets sold by the initial carrier, creating a burden on interstate 
commerce.—Neubert v. Chicago, R. I. & G. (Tex. Civ. App.), 
248 S. W. 141. 
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New Madrid-Valencia Railway 


According to a recent report from sources which have hitherto 
been reliable a group of foreign financiers and the Spanish govern- 
ment have agreed upon the project of a railroad joining Madrid 
and Valencia, says Commerce Reperts. 


Colombian Railway to Expand 


The sum of $2,000,000 will be spent in the near future for general 
improvements and the gradual extension of the roadbed of the 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico, Colombia, the entire yearly earnings of 
the road and a portion of customs receipts being set aside for 
improvement purposes, according to Commerce Reports. 


Rolling-Stock Construction Increases in Poland 


A total of 140 passenger and 1,910 freight cars were built in 
Poland in 1922, compared with 20 passenger and 400 freight cars 
built in 1921, according to the acting commercial attaché at 
Warsaw. Of the locomotives constructed during 1922, 10 were 
built at the locomotive works at Chrzanow. Polish locomotive 
and car building companies have on hand orders for 2,600 loco- 
motives, 7,800 passenger, and 70,400 freight cars. 


Reconstruction Progress in Japan d 
OKIO. 

How to rehabilitate the Japanese State Railways is proving 
to be a problem much harder to solve than ever imagined by the 
authorities. It will be two years, it is believed, before the work 
will be finished. 

The result of investigations as conducted up to the close of 
September shows that the damage done to the State Railways by 
the great earthquake and conflagration is no less than 75,000,000 
yen (yen = 49.9 cents). Temporary repairs have been made on 
several sections of the damaged lines with the help of army engi- 
neers and on the trunk lines trains are running again. The De- 

















Ueno Station, Tokio, Burnt Down September 2 


partment of Railways finds it very difficult to start permanent 
reconstruction partly because of the lack of material and partly 
because of a scarcity of skilled labor. One more trouble which 
the department has to combat is the shortness of funds in hand 
which has resulted from the paralysis of commerce in Tokio and 
Yokohama and the railway department’s free transportation of 
relief freight. 


Tue NoveMBER meeting of the Pacific Railway Club was held 
on November 15 at the Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal., at which 
time L. H. Collett, locomotive engineer of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, spoke on “The Evolution of the Locomotive from 
1679 to the Electric Era.” 
lantern slides. 


Mr. Collett’s talk was illustrated with 





Locomotives 


THE Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered a snow plow 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Ittinors Traction, Inc., Chicago, Ill., is preparing designs 
for 6, 80-ton electric locomotives to be constructed in the com- 
pany’s shops at Decatur, III, 


Freight Cars 


THe ANN Arsor is inquiring for 500, 40-ton box cars. 


THE SOUTHERN Railway is inquiring for 1,000 steel center con- 
structions, 


THE WaBASH is inquiring for 250 all-steel gondola cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


THE ILLINOIS TRACTION, INC., is inquiring for 100 box cars of 
40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Utster & DeLawakre, reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 6 as inquiring for 10 caboose cars, has ordered this equip- 
ment from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THe Carnecie STEEL Company will have repairs made to 248 
steel hopper cars at the shops of the Koppel Car Repair Company 
and repairs made to 250 steel hopper cars at the shops of the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THe CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey, reported in the Railway Age of 
September 22 as inquiring for 50 coaches, 5 combination passenger 
and baggage cars and 10 baggage cars, has ordered the 50 steel 
coaches from the Standard Steel Car Company, the 5 combination 
passenger and baggage cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company 
and the 10 baggage cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 





Iron and Steel 


THe Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 1,300 tons of structural 
steel. 





THE New York CENTRAL is inquiring for 200 tons of structural 
steel for bridge repairs. 


THE ATLANTIC Coast LINE has ordered 200 tons of fabricated 
steel from the Phoenix Bridge Company. 





Tue St. Paut Bett LINE has ordered 400 tons of structural 
steel from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 





THE Boston & MAINE has ordered from the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company 500 tons of steel for bridges. 


Tue NorrotK & WESTERN has ordered 300 tons of steel for 
bridges from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Curicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 700 tons of 
structural steel from the American Bridge Co. 


Tue Curcaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuiIsvILLE has ordered 4,000 
tons of steel rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


THE BattiMore & Outo has placed an order with the American 
Bridge Company for 1,300 tons of steel for bridges. 


Tue Lovursvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 10,500 tons of rail 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


THE CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA has ordered 1,500 tons 
of rail from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 350 tons of structural steel 
for use in Chicago and for 200 tons for its Southwestern region. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered 18,000 tons of 
steel rails from the Illinois Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company and the Inland Steel 
Company. 


Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts has ordered 
375 tons of structural steel from the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany, 96 tons from the Ft. Pitt Bridge Company, 52 tons from the 
American Bridge Company and 12 tons from the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Company. 


Tue SOUTHERN RalLway has ordered 50,000 tons of new steel 
rail for delivery during the first six months of 1924. Included in 
the purchase are 42,200 tons of 100-lb. rail and 7,800 tons 85-Ib. 
rail. Of this tonnage the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany has the order for 40,700 tons to be rolled at Ensley, Ala., 
the Bethlehem Steel Company 7,200 tons to be rolled at Sparrows 
Point, Md., and the Iilinois Steel Company 2,100 tons to be rolled 
in the Chicago district. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Denver & Rio GRAND WESTERN has ordered a 90-in wheel 
quartering machine. 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring for about 17 machine 
tools including various sizes of lathes, mostly small ones, and 
three or four axle lathes. The company is also asking for a 2-in. 
bolt cutter, a triple head bolt cutter, 2 motor driven bolt threaders, 
a No. 5 universal milling machine, a 36-in. by Soin. milling machine 
and a 30-in. by 120-in. planer. 


Miscellaneous 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered from S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., a 12,000-gal. 5/16-in. black iron tank with a “— 
hand operated pump to handle kerosene. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered from S. F. Bowser & Co., 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 435 pumps and tanks to be used along its 
right-of-way to store gasoline for motor cars and signal lamp oil. 


Tue DeLtaware & Hupson has ordered from the S. F. Bowser 


_& Co., Inc., eight basement tanks with pumps on the first floor 


and necessary accessories for installation in its oil house at 
Colonie, N. Y. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp will receive bids un- 
til 12 o’clock noon, November 30, at New Haven, Conn., for its 
requirements of steel castings, to be ordered as required during a 
period of one year beginning December 1, 1923. 


Tue Kansas City RaiLways Company has ordered from S. F. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., five evaporation proof tanks and pumps for 
handling paint oil and seven tanks for lubricating oil with barrel 
emptying accessories for its oil house at Kansas City, Mo. 


Tue ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE is planning to buy a large 
new freight car barge at an estimated cost of about $200,000, for 
service in the San Francisco Bay territory. The railroad com- 
pany already has a fleet of barges and tugs employed in handling 
the freight business in the Bay district. Recently a large steel 
tug, the Basford, was bought from the United States Shipping 
Board and put in service in the Bay. 


ON RECOMMENDATION of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
medals of honor have been awarded by the President to Lawrence 
F. Lapp, Cozad, Nebr., and James A. Underwood, of Shreveport, 
La. Mr. Lapp, a station employee of the Union Pacific at Cozad, 
Nebr., on December 30, 1922, ran in front of a passenger train 
and rescued an elderly lady whose hat had flown off and who, 
while in pursuit of it, was in danger of being struck. Mr. Under- 
wood, a switchman on the Kansas City Southern, on January 3, 
1923, while riding on the footboard of the tender of a switch 
engine, saved an elderly gentleman and a lady from being struck 
by the engine. He reached forward and pulled them from the 
track. 
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The Crane Company will construct a two-story foundry, 
160 by 500 ft. in area, at 4100 South Kedzie avenue, Chicago, 


The Cleveland sales office of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation has been moved from 1314 Rockefeller Building 
to 1407-11 Union Trust Building. 


The Morrison & Risman Company, Buffalo, N. Y., dealer 
in railway equipment, has opened a district sales office in the 
Ulmer Building, Cleveland; Ohio, in charge of R, B. Morrison. - 


The Black River Tie and Timber Company has been incor- 
porated in Missouri and has opened offices in the Railway 
Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. O. §, Roeder is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Edmund H. Jahnz has been appointed agent of the Mercury 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, for its tractors and trailers 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and surrounding territory. Mr. Jahnz’s 
office is at 2009 Market street, Philadelphia. 


Thomas A. Martin, previously in charge of construction 
work for the Whitehead & Kales Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed engineer in charge of the erection of the 
Union Pacific shop buildings at Los Angeles, Cal., for the 
Lynch Cannon Engineering Company. 


Stuart B. Over, formerly senior assistant engineer in the 
valuation division of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Francis Tingley, formerly supervisor of overhead lines for 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co., Washington, D. C., 
have formed a partnership under the name of Over & Tingley, 
to engage in general engineering at Darby, Pa. 


H. E. Graham, manager of traffic and sales of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company and its subsidiary, the Western Steel Car 
& Foundry Company, with headquarters at New York, has 
resigned to become vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company with headquarters at 
Chicago, effective January 1. F. M. Garland, assistant to 
Mr. Graham, has been appointed traffic manager, taking over 
part of the duties of Mr. Graham. 


The Schubert-Christy Construction & Machinery Co., has 
been organized at St. Louis, Mo., by Frank H. Schubert, 
district manager of the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Co., and William G. Christy, formerly with the St. Louis 
Boat & Engineering Co. The company will be located in 
the Railway Exchange building and will specialize in the 
design and construction of water cooling equipment for re- 
frigerating and power plants, and other types of special ma- 
chinery. In addition the company will represent manufacturers 
of power plant equipment. 


Dana R. Bullen, manager of the supply department of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant vice-president on the staff of the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of general apparatus and supplies. The 
lighting department has been changed to the central station 
department and the name of the power and mining depart- 
ment changed to the industrial department. C. W. Stone, 
manager of the former lighting department continues as man- 
ager of the central station department. M. O. Troy, who 
was manager of the transformer sales department, has been 
appointed executive assistant manager of the central station 
department with headquarters at Schenectady, and W. M. 
Stearns, formerly one of the assistant managers of the supply 
department has been appointed assistant manager of the 
central station department. R. D. Mure, assistant manager 
of the former lighting department, has been appointed assis- 
tant manager of the central station department in charge of 
apparatus sales. F. G. Vaughen and present staff have been 
transferred to the central station department and continues 
in charge of the meter business of the company, Mr. Vaughen 
retaining the title of sales manager. W. S. Clark and present 
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staff in charge of the company’s wire and cable business, 
have been transferred to the central station department and 
the railway supply section and present staff conducting the 
company’s business on railway motor and control parts, rail- 
way line material and rail bonds, have been transferred from 
the supply department of which E. P. Waller is manager. 
Industrial heating devices, industrial control, mine locomotive 
and stationary motor repair parts, and fabroil, textoil and 
textolite gears sections of the supply department, have been 
transferred to the industrial department of which A. R. Bush, 
manager of the department under its former name of power 
and mining department, continues in charge. N. R. Birge, 
formerly one of the two assistant managers of the supply 
department, has been assigned to the staff of the president 
and will assist in supervision of associated manufacturing 
companies, being associated with D. C. Durland in this work. 


October Locomotive Shipments 


The Department of Commerce has prepared the following table 
showing shipments of locomotives in October from: the principal 
manufacturing plants, based on reports received from the individual 
establishments : 

















LocoMoTIVES 
Ten months’ total, 
_ January to October 
October September October 
. 1923 192 1922 * 4923 1922 
Shipments— 
DED -iveceeevee vs 295 313 133 2,410 718 
POUR oo. cc weescesets 15 22 12 151 187 
BO exicvevedi 310 335 145 2,561 905 
Unfilled Orders— 
(End of month) 
DO coveeaveces 915 1,102 1,420 
VOtGIGR scccscedsess 62 76 118 
POM oe eartwesen 977 1,178 1,538 





The Bradford Corporation 


The Bradford Corporation has acquired all the capital stock 
and assets, and will assume all the obligations of the Bradford 
Draft Gear Company, the Republic Railway Equipment Co., Inc., 
and the joliet Railway Supply Company. These properties will 
be operated as one unit after December 31, 1923. 

The officers of the Bradford Corporation will be Horace Parker, 
president, New York; Burton Mudge, executive vice-president, 
Chicago; W. W. Rosser, vice-president, Chicago; Floyd K. Mays, 
vice-president, New York; A. F. Stuebing, chief engineer, New 
York; E. H. Barnes, secretary, New York; James H. Slawson, 
general manager, Chicago; Chas. A. Carscadin, general sales man- 
ager, Chicago; Wm. F. Hoffman, treasurer, New York; Arthur 
L. Pearson, assistant vice-president, Chicago. The executive com- 
mittee will be Fred A. Poor, chairman,.Horace Parker and 
Burton Mudge. 

The Bradford Corporation will maintain executive offices at 25 
West Forty-third street, New York City, and Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, and sales offices in Washington, D. C., in charge 
of Harry F. Lowman; St. Louis, Missouri, in charge of Walter 
C. Doering; San Francisco, California, in charge of E. F. Boyle; 
Mexico City, in charge of Joseph H. Cooper. The company will 
be represented in Canada by the Holden Company, Limited, of 
Montreal. 

The company will sell and manufacture Bradford Draft Gears, 
Bradford Draft Arms, Chambers Throttle Valves, Huntoon Truck 
Bolsters and Huntoon and Joliet Brake Beams. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has put into effect a plan whereby 
employees may become stockholders on a partial payment 
plan. The. stock may be purchased with an initial payment 
of $5 a share followed by monthly installments as small as 
$3 a share until payment is completed. Installments may be 
paid by monthly deductions from the employees’ pay and 
the account will be carried at six per cent interest. The com- 
pany assumes no responsibility other than its agreement to 
buy the stock as directed and to carry it.on the stipulated 
terms. Each contract is limited to 25 shares, but may be 
repeated as often as desired. Cash purchases are limited to 
100 shares each. 
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ARKANSAS SHorT Line.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied this company’s application for a certificate for the con- 
struction of a line from a connection with a logging road at Mc- 
Cormick, Ark., to a connection with the Missouri Pacific at 
McDonald, Ark., and the operation in interstate commerce of the 
entire line from Truman to McDonald, 32.6 miles. The route is 
partly paralleled by other lines and the commission is unable to 
find that public convenience and necessity require the construction. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE—This company has awarded 
a contract to W. T. Montgomery, Fort Worth, Tex., for the con- 
struction of a spur track, 6% miles long, from Oak Cliff, Tex., to 
West Dallas. The work includes the construction of one subway 
at an intersection with an interurban railway. 


GALVESTON, HarrispurG & SAN ANTONIO-SOUTHERN PACIFIC.— 
This company will construct an addition to its engine terminal at 
San Antonio, Tex., with the company forces at a cost of $80,000, 
including boiler washing plant and enlargement of roundhouse by 
the construction of three additional engine stalls and the extension 
of the existing six stalls, 47 ft. 


GRAND River VALLEY (Electric).—This company will construct 
an extension of its lines from Fruita, Colo., to the High Line 
district, a distance of three and one-half miles, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $65,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has been ordered by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to construct, jointly with the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis and the Baltimore & Ohio, a 
subway under their tracks at Ninth street, East St. Louis, III. 
The subway will be 750 ft. long and will contain two, 20-ft. road- 
ways and two, 5-ft. sidewalks and will cost approximately $480,000. 


PHILADELPHIA & ReEapDING—This company has_ recently 
awarded the following contracts in connection with the ventilation 
of its Mahanoy tunnel: To the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the furnishing and erection of the fans, ducts 
and motors complete ready for operation; to, Woodfield-Thompson 
Company, Philadelphia, for the electrical wiring and equipment 
for lighting and power. The company has awarded a contract to 
the Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., Darby, Pa., for the furnishing and 
installation of filtration equipment at its Bulson street engine 
house, Camden, N. J. This equipment is to be furnished and 
installed by the contractor and it consists of two steel filter tanks 
each weighing approximately 15,500 pounds, complete charges of 
filter sand and gravel for the two filters, raw water distributing 
and waste wash water collecting pipes and a filtered water collect- 
ing and wash water distributing manifold and lateral system. 
A contract has been awarded to the Glenwood Tile Company, 
Philadelphia, for the furnishing and erection of the marble and 
slate work on a number of the buildings being erected at Camden, 
N. J., in connection with the company’s $3,000,000 terminal for its 
seashore lines. The company has also awarded a contract to the 
Guarantee Construction Company, New York, for the furnishing 
and erection of coal and ash bunkers with skip hoist equipments 
for use in connection with the power house under construction 
at Pier 14, Port Richmond, Philadelphia. This equipment will 
be installed as part of the new car dumper at Port Richmond. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company jointly with the city of 
Beaumont, Tex., will construct a viaduct over its tracks at Short 
and Mariposa streets, Beaumont, Tex. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of the third section of the Natron cutoff of the new 
line between Eugene, Ore., and Klamath Falls. The third section 
will extend from Kirk, Ore., to a point 42 miles north and will 
include a 3,300-ft. tunnel. This company has also awarded a con- 
tract to John Hampshire, Grants Pass, Ore., for the construction 
of the second section of the Natron cutoff, 514 miles long. The 
announcement of the award of the contract for the first section, 
31 miles long, to the same contractor, was made in the Railway 
Age of September 8. 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to nominally issue $500,000 of first and consolidated mortgage 6 
per cent bonds. 


Cuicaco & ALtton.—Asks Authority for Receivers’ Certificates. 
—The receivers have applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $5,400,000 of 6 per cent equipment 
trust certificates which have been conditionally sold to Freeman 
& Co., New York, and the F. L. Freeman Company, Cleveland, 
at 95. The proceeds are to be applied to the purchase and repair 
of equipment. 

Suit to End Lease—See Joliet & Chicago. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Bonds Offered—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and the National City Company are offering $15,250,000 first 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds due May 1, 2037, 
at 93% and interest, to yield 5.35 per cent. 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN.—Authorized to. Issue 
Bonds.—This company has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $450,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
50-year gold bonds to be sold, together with $41,000 of like bonds 
now held in the treasury, at not less than 75 and accrued interest 
and the proceeds used for corporate purposes. The company was 
also authorized to pledge all or any part of the bonds as collateral 
security for notes. 


IRoNTON RaiLrRoAD.—Joint Control Authorized——The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing the 
acquisition and control of the Ironton by the Lehigh Valley and 
the Reading Company jointly by the purchase of its capital stock. 


Jotrer & Cuicaco—Sues to End Lease—Joseph Walker, of 
Joseph Walker & Sons, members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, who was elected president of the Joliet & Chicago in the 
proxy fight for control of this road, which has been under lease 
to the Chicago & Alton since 1864, has made public a bill of 
complaint which has been filed in the United States District Court 
at Chicago protesting the Chicago & Alton’s right to continue in 
charge of the Joliet & Chicago’s affairs. The equity suit was 
begun on November 2 and is the second step in the stockholders’ 
fight on the jurisdiction of the Chicago & Alton over the leased 
properties of the Joliet & Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis & 
Chicago, and the Louisiana & Missouri Pacific, these being the 
guaranteed stocks of the Chicago & Alton, for which protective 
committees were formed following the appointment of receivers 
for the road in September of last year. 

The bill of complaint asks that the original lease of January 
1, 1864, be canceled and set aside “because of material breaches 
on the part of the said Chicago & Alton and its receivers in the 
covenants, terms and conditions thereof, and the property leased 
thereby restored and returned to the possession of the plaintiff.” 
The complaint also asks for “such other further and different 
relief in the premises as equity and good conscience deem fit, etc.” 


LenicH VaALitey.—Final Decree of Segregation—Judge Learned 
Hand, in the United States District Court at New York, on 
November 8 signed a decree of segregation providing for the 
disposition by the railroad of its coal properties. 


The final decree provides that the Lehigh Valley Railroad shall dispose 
of all shares of stocks, bonds and other evidences of indebtedness as is neces- 
sary to establish entire independence of and from the coal companies. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad, subject to the lien of its general consolidated 
mortgage, shall so assign stock of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company to a 
trustee to be appointed by the court, but meanwhile, pending the appointment 
of a trustee, the coal company may pay the railroad company a cash divi- 
dend. The amended plan provides that the rights for subscription by Lehigh 
Valley Railroad stockholders for certificates of interest be extended until 
April 15, 1924. 

Shareholders who buy certificates in the coal company must dispose of them 
before December 31, 1927, if they have not in the meantime disposed of the 
railroad stock. If they have not done so, the certificates will be called and 
subscription price of $1 a share refunded. Lehigh Valley Railroad or any 
corporation controlled by it or any person acting in its interest, shall not 
acquire any coal stock. The Attorney General is to have access to the stock 
transfer books. A report on the progress is to be made within six months. 
Railroad shareholders may subscribe for one share of Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company stock for every share of railroad stock held. 
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The amended plan of dissolution as filed February 7, 1923 (See Railway 
Age of February i0, 1923, page 403), and modified by the court in minor 
details, provides that the Lehigh Valley Coal Company shall execute a new 
mortgage in authorized amount of $40,000,000, maturing in 50 years and 
carrying 5 per cent interest, under which $15,000,000 bonds shall be sold at 
once. The proceeds shall be paid to the Lehigh Valley Railroad in satisfac- 
tion of all indebtedness to it of the coal company, and are to be devoted by 
the railroad to improvement of its property pledged under its general con- 
solidated mortgage of 1903. The balance of authorized bonds are to be re- 
served for refunding and improvements. 

As the present $9,465,000 stock of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company is 
pledged under the railroad’s general consolidated mortgage, the railroad com- 
pany will sell for $1,212,160 all of its right, title and interest in equity of 
redemption which it owns in said stock to a new trustee, which will issue 
certificates for 1,212,160 shares of interest therein, thus making certificates 
on basis of one share of interest in Lehigh Valley Coal Company stock for 
each share of Lehigh Valley Railroad stock, both common and preferred. 

Shareholders of the railroad company will be given the right by the new 
trustee to subscribe to said shares of interest at rate of $1 a share. 

The stock:of Coxe Bros. & Company will remain in pledge until maturity 
on February 1, 1926, of the collateral trust agreement of November, 1905, 
except that voting power thereof will be assigned to a trustee. In 1926 
the stock will be sold by the railroad company. 

The stock of the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill Railroad Company 
will be similarly trusteed until February 1, 1926, but meanwhile the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad may make application to the Interstate Commeree Commission 
to consolidate this company with itself. 

Provisions against common ownership of railroad stock and shares of in- 
terest in coal company stock do not apply to “holdings as broker, pledgee, 
trustee, agent or otherwise in a representative capacity, provided there is 
no joint holding by the real parties in interest.” : 

The mining companies, the Lehigh Valley Coal Company and Coxe Bros. 
& Company will enter into a lawful sales contract with the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company, but the modifications of the original decree 
by the court direct that such contract shall not be similar to the one dated 
March 1, 1912, annulled by decree on February 24, 1921, and shall not in 
any manner hinder or restrain the coal sales company from extending its 
business with entire freedom and independence. 


O_p CoLony.—Bonds Sold—R. L. Day & Co. and other bankers 
have sold at 99 and interest, to yield about 5.58 per cent, $3,500,000 
first mortgage 20-year 5% per cent bonds dated February 1, 1924, 
and maturing February 1, 1944. The stockholders have approved 


this issue, the purpose of which is to refund $3,000,000 debenture 
4 per cent bonds due February 1, 1924, 


PERE MARQUETTE.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds——This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell or pledge $6,064,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds maturing July 1, 1956, the proceeds to be used 
to reimburse the treasury for expenditures for additions and better- 
ments, 


PITTsBURGH, Fort Wayne & Cuicaco.—Authorized to Issue 
Stock.—This company has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road $21,595,000 of common stock in settlement for expenditures 
for additions and betterments. The Pennsylvania was authorized 
to guarantee dividends on the stock. 


SOUTHERN RaILway.—Bonds Sold—A syndicate headed by J. 
P. Morgan & Co. and including the First National Bank, National 
City Company, Harris, Forbes & Co., Guaranty Company of New 
York and Bankers Trust Company has sold $20,000,000 Southern 
Railway development and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 
April 1, 1956, at 9634 and interest to yield 6.25 per cent. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated October 1, 1923, payments under 
Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 


Section 204: 
Beaver Valley Railroad 





phan owe Sere Res PS eIS eI an 5,6 
CeerTth.ae - PREMIO TT 6.5» 0.4:s\0:5:0's.ussigd Pauaaw ee bee meen ety 
Ue: UES. Fe TUOTCMRBRTOEN, «oo oot ic cv ecursadvages keweeaee 4,225 
OE Ue TON io 53.5 oie 0'sk 4.00 ons 48 Heese sale oeioee ee 4,225 
eG NI Or AMIGO, <0. 5:45 sss cera ceisiore nib eR Rees ee 17,287 
Geer Bementeee TRUWAY . oi 0 divinsue cece ceduieeweees 3,793 
I TI og in 4.6: 0% a''e. 0. 06-90 0a iia wile are ware ee 24,266 
Preeeeneses, Bae. Rebipad .:.¢6.0:. cases ssnelceetawawessae 11,760 

Section 209: 

TY NIN oi. o:b:s = 44.4, 062.0 sin Spin bas we ade pee 102,680 
ee i RO RP ee pee es ater Cee eee) R 

Chasintte,. Monroe 8: Colombians xi. o0sicas scdediv ian cdeeie oe 1,598 
CEES Ae TC OBNIEE . pos oocs oop 6 aicreahonlh. ee eee eeition 4,194 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.............. 2,964,912 
eee eee eee ee eae Meer 25,100 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 525,434 
NS SS SS aaa ee ee ri, 

OR Se eer rere on ee 4,330 
Florida Central & Gulf 7 13,015 
ee REE 2 erm ee nan) > ee -e F 

Grand. Tramkt of Canadas’. . 6. scscipjesic ce des Gap vieswSia'on 741,392 


Acct. of Atlantic & St. Lawrence; Chicago, Detroit & 
Canada Grand Trunk Junction; Cincinnati, Saginaw & 
Mackinaw; Lewiston & Auburn; Michigan Air Line. 


oe Pree en ee ee 1,171,829 
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© DN ka bd Chin lable ay anenaenl aranden aioe 897,229 
TT Oe OB a ee eer 56,183 
EE ON ies oes sc ct Vets adesoureaveventbeses 200,413 
S.C A NS oon a boc ccgevr cease neeaeieeee 16,337 
I I, rd ass a det braraie af boii rea bleed aed 1,139,828 
i, ee Ce PED. cvesccercenewesateendebeeeee 3,723 
Te Ae. DOE St DROME wc ccc cetinneddexennnvevane 317,019 
New York, New Haven & Hartford......ccccccccccccccce 2,891,206 
ee See SE 0c abe thee Ve sé ee eene were beceeueean 5,282,638 
es Se NN olives cccdee chs Gaede Peheaxrneee€s 71,739 
EY, A CE OS a oo win a oo oeidarda tw ews ae ae eens 1,275,409 
OG, SNOU Er SION UNOEE 66.0.0 oii venue ceubeseusaceeuee 63,701 
III 1) Vn sce greedy at bn larg oerekaueernanaae 4,657 
TE Seen ee hike naleks 4a ok6 Meade ah ieee eS 20,646 
fi) i 66 os ens cbewe Vaikkhadeuaebe Ree eAnee 29,454 
ee a on oo as ot wa eee eee hameemanaes 24,819 
ee SN no 50k 0.4.2 cheatin chncunssnentesweue 514,687 
Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon............ Ditnsvtsevbawrdes 105,279 
eS. CPR ee, cc wundarewbanee Madan ns 374,294 


Acct. of Los Angeles & Salt Lake; Oregon Short Line; 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 


SN on ons ai acid amb PEERS De Re ee oie 780 

i ME 3 ida din de din day die eae 8 Gee eeare 2,941 

ee a rn, CC ccedeckerecabedneheeeeduncewemes 1,238 
Section 210: 

nD. SO DD: bccri eves ereeres seen <seedeuwsvareees 450,000 


Section 212: 
ci nuvecgpesnceeenedh tees cdeee eed teetees $19,428,903 


Total payments to October 31, 1923: 
(a) Under Section 204, as amended by Section 
212 for reimbursement of deficits during 
federal control: 
(1) Final payments, including partial pay- 
ments previously made............++. $7,608,497 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payments has not 
been received by the Treasury from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.... 648,030 


Total payments account reimbursement of deficits.......... 
(b) Under Section 209, as amended by Section 
212 for guaranty in respect to railway oper- 
ating income for first six months after fed- 
eral control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances and 
partial payments previously made..... $282,144,859 
(2) Advances to carriers as to which a cer- 
tificate for final payment has not been 
received by the Treasury from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.......... 165,111,223 
Partial paymerts to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payment has #not 
been received, as stated above........ 53,123,922 


$8,256,527 


(3 


~~ 


Total payments account of said guaranty...........eee.e0. 500,380,004 
(c) Under Section 210 for loans from the revolving fund 
of $300,000,000 therein provided..........+seeeeeees 339,450,667 


Bikes seers ccecenesssnesnepereseraeieunenen $848,087,198 
Repayments of loans have been made to the amount of $146,501,558. 
Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out and received from the several 
roads the following amounts: 


New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co........cecccceccces $1,400,000 
ee Ce I MR aa sarees ood dear ihe Cen be earenees 1,300,000 
manene City Souther Matlway Cesc. icc cue cee certs c'ticcesee 1,500,000 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern Railway Co.......... 75,600 
‘Central Vermont Railway Co. paid Director General.......... 700,000 
St. John’s River Terminal Co. paid Director General.......... 18,000 


SHort LINEs 
peenaen, BaeGer B Pace Te Cis dae nie. a dc eeec ssi cteccacces 25,000 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Common, 3% per cent, semi-annually, payable 
December 27 to holders of record November 28; preferred, 3% per cent, semi- 
annually, payable February 15, 1924, to holders of record January 18. 

Boston & Albany.—2% per cent, quarterly, payable December 31 to holders 
of record November 30. 

Canadian Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, quarterly, payable December 31 
to holders of record November 30. 

Central New England.—Common, 2 per cent, payable November 7. 

Cripple Creek Central.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable December 
1 to holders of record November 15. 

Germantown & Norristown.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable December 4 to 
holders of record November 20. 

Midland Valley.—Preferred, 214 per cent, payable December 1 to holders 
of record November 24. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Preferred, $1.50, payable December 1 
to holders of record November 15. 

Southern Pacific-—1™% per cent, quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of 
record November 30. 

Union Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, quarterly, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 1. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Nov. 14 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


Mn I | oe Sete nee wn wrnbrn pre wis 61.26 60.25 66.27 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Se EEE Padawan sabensvagnencas 82.65 8238 85.64 
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Executive 


E. H. Shaw, whose appointment as vice-president of the 
Southern with headquarters at Washington, D. C., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 20, page 749, was 
born on January 8, 1870, at Philadelphia, Pa. He was educated 
in a private school and Berkeley Military Academy, New 
York, and entered railway service in 1889 as a rodman for 
the Ohio & Northwestern (now Norfolk & Western). In 
1890 and 1891 he served as clerk to the general freight and 
passenger agent of the Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Virginia 
(now Norfolk & Western) at Cincinnati, Ohio. A year later 
he was promoted to chief clerk and shortly thereafter to 
agent at Portsmouth, Ohio. In 1896 he was promoted to 
general agent and in 1900 he became general freight and 
passenger agent of the South Carolina & Georgia Extension 
(now the Southern) at Blacksburg, S. C. Two years later 
he was appointed division freight agent for the Southern at 
the same place. In 1903 he became general agent and assist- 
ant general freight agent for the Detroit Southern (now D., 
T. & I.) at Ironton, Ohio. In 1904 and 1905 he was division 
freight agent for the Southern -at Greensboro, N. C. Then 
until 1907 he was assistant general freight agent at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and subsequently general freight agent at Charles- 
ton, S. C. From 1908 to 1917 he was assistant freight traffic 
manager at Washington, D. C., and from then until 1918, 
freight traffic manager at Atlanta, Ga. During federal control 
he was appointed traffic manager on all lines of the Southern 
Railway and held that position until the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Fred Zimmerman, whose election as president of the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was reported in the Railway Age of November 10, 
was born on July 26, 
1866, at Portland, Me. 
He entered railway 
service in 1882 as an 
office boy, after which 
he was __ successively 
promoted to _ various 
clerical positions in the 
freight departments of 
several roads in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. After 
entering the service of 
the Michigan Central 
in the general freight 
department at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1897, Mr. 
Zimmerman was pro- 
moted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent with 
headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on October 1, 

F. Zimmerman 1899. He was trans- 

ferred to Chicago on 

July 1 of the following year, where he remained until No- 
vember 1, 1909, when he was appointed general freight agent 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt at Chicago. Mr. Zimmerman 
was appointed general freight agent of the Chicago, Indiana 
& Southern in addition to his duties on the Indiana Harbor 
Belt on January 1, 1911, and was appointed general freight 
agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, in March, 1914. In November 
of that year, he was elected vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville with headquarters 
at Chicago. During the period of federal control, Mr. Zim- 
merman was traffic assistant for the Chicago terminal dis- 
trict, United States Railroad Administration, and vice-chairman 
of the traffic division of the American Railway Association. 
He was reappointed as vice-president of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville after the return of the railroads to private 





ae 








November 17, 1923 


operation on March 1, 1920, and continued in this capacity 
until his election as president of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western. 


B. A. Worthington, whose retirement as president and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western was reported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 10, was born on 
November 20, 1861, at 
Sacramento, Cal. He 
entered railway service 
on July 1, 1874, as a 
telegraph messenger on 
the Central Pacific at 
Sacramento, being sub- 
sequently promoted to 
telegraph operator. In 
1877, he became a com- 
mercial operator for 
the Western Union 
Telegraph Company 
and held this position 
until 1882 when he was 
appointed chief clerk 
and secretary to the 
general master me- 
chanic of the Southern 
Pacific at Sacramento. 
He was promoted to 
chief clerk and _ secre- 
tary to the vice-president and general manager at San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1888, and in July, 1895, was appointed 
chief clerk and secretary to the assistant to the president. In 
1898, Mr. Worthington was placed in charge of the tonnage 
rating of locomotives, which position he held until July, 1901, 
when he was promoted to superintendent of the Tucson 
division, with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz. He was trans- 
ferred to the Coast division, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, in October, 1901, and in August, 1903, was promoted 
to assistant to the general manager, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Worthington was promoted to assistant direc- 
tor of maintenance and operation of the Harriman lines, (the 
Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific), on April 1, 1904, 
with headquarters in Chicago. He was appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the Oregon-Washington 
Railway & Navigation Company in February, 1905. On 
June 1 of the same year he was elected first vice-president 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Wabash, Pittsburgh termi- 
nal and the West Side Belt. He was appointed vice-president 
and general manager. of these lines in September, 1905, and 
in June, 1908, when the Wheeling & Lake Erie was placed 
in the hands of receivers, was appointed receiver for the 
property. On July 1, 1912, Mr. Worthington was elected 
president and general manager of the Chicago & Alton, 
which position he held until March 1, 1914. He was elected 
president and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western on December 1, 1915. 





B. A. Worthington 


A Correction 


In the Railway Age of October 20, page 724, it was incorrectly 
announced that George Le Boutillier had been elected president of 
the Long Island Railroad to succeed the late Ralph Peters. As 
a matter of fact, the directors of the company have not as yet 
met to elect a successor to Mr. Peters. 


Operating 


W. Stephenson, superintendent of the Alexandria & Western, 
with headquarters at Garden City, La., has been appointed 
general manager, assuming also the duties of auditor and 
traffic manager, with the same headquarters. J. P. Alleman, 
general shop foreman, has been promoted to superintendent, 
with headquarters at Alexandria, La., succeeding Mr. Stephen- 
son. 


J. F. Patterson, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of the Eastern Ohio division of the Central region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 27, was born on 
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January 8, 1871, at Alliance, Ohio. Mr. Patterson entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania at Alliance, on October 1, 1884. 
He subsequently served in various capacities in the operating 
department being finally promoted to superintendent of the 
Erie & Ashtabula division of the Central region with head- 
quarters at New Castle, Pa. Mr. Patterson was serving in 
this capacity at the time of his recent promotion to general 
superintendent of the Eastern Ohio division of the Central 
region with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. C. McCullough, whose promotion to assistant to the 
general manager of the Central region of the Pennsylvania 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 27, was born on August 31, 1865, 
at Deersville, Ohio. He entered railway service on September 
9, 1881, as a shop laborer on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, now a part of the Pennsylvania, at Dennison, 
Ohio. Two years later he was promoted to machinist’s helper 
and in 1884 to locomotive fireman. From 1887 to 1898 he 
served as locomotive engineer and on April 1 of the latter 
year was promoted to assistant road foreman of engines. 
On January 1, 1901, he was promoted to road foreman of 
engines, a year later being promoted to trainmaster. On 
March 1, 1910, Mr. McCullough was promoted to division 
superintendent and on April 16, 1919, to general superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Ohio division of the Central region with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was serving in this 
capacity at the time of his recent promotion to assistant 
to the general manager of the Central region. 


Wm. L. Ekin, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of the Northern division of the Pennsylvania System with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., was reported in the Railway 

Age of October 27, 

— was born on September 
2 NN 18, 1879, at Xenia, 
Ohio. He received his 

: engineering education 
at the Case Schoo! of 

Applied Science, enter- 

ing railway service on 

July 16, 1900, in the 
. maintenance of way de- 
partment of the Penn- 
sylvania holding vari- 
ous positions until Sep- 
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tember 1, 1905, when 
he was promoted to 
assistant engineer on 


the Michigan division. 
On May 1, 1907, he 
was promoted to divi- 
sion engineer on the 
same division and was 
later transferred to the 
St. Louis division with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind., where he remained until 
February 11, 1918, when he was promoted to superintendent 
of the Peoria division with headquarters at Decatur, Ill. He 
was subsequently transferred on July 1, 1918, to the Michigan 
division, on March 1, 1920, to the Conemaugh division and 
on March 1, 1923, to the Philadelphia division, with head- 
quarters at Harrisburg, Pa., where he served until his recent 
promotion to general superintendent. 


Wm. L. Ekin 


Traffic 


G. M. Steele has been appointed assistant trafic manager 
of the Okmulgee Northern, with headquarters at Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


W. J. McMahon has been appointed general traffic agent 
for the Missouri & North Arkansas, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. 


J. W. Mitchell, traffic manager and auditor of the Alexandria 
& Western, has resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Groveton, Lufkin & Northern. 


R. G. Hodgkin, assistant to the general freight agent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
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N. C., has been promoted to assistant general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters. W. H. Henderson has been 
appointed assistant to the general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, succeeding Mr. Hodgkin. 


E. T. Wood, division freight agent of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been promoted 
to special agent in the traffic department, with the same head- 
quarters. G. A. Hill, district freight representative, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to division freight 
agent, with headquarters at Fort Wayne, succeeding Mr. 
Wood. 


H. M. Huff has been appoinfed commercial agent of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company of Texas, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Huff’s territory will 
embrace the states of California, Arizona and Nevada in this 
country and the states of Lower California, Sonora and 
Sinaloa in Mexico. John H. Digby has been appointed com- 
mercial agent with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. Mr. Dig- 
by’s territory will embrace the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Montana and Wyoming and the provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Mechanical 


W. F. Crowder has been appointed general car inspector of 
the Pere Marquette, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
succeeding J. McKenzie, deceased. E. D. Colon has been ap- 
pointed shop efficiency engineer, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


N. H. Schafer has been appointed division engineer of the 
New York division of the Philadelphia & Reading with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. C. Wrenshall, Jr., division engineer on the Philadelphia & 
Reading with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
promoted to engineer maintenance of way with headquarters 
at Reading, Pa., succeeding F. S. Stevens, who has retired 
from active service, 


F. S. Stevens, engineer maintenance of way of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading with headquarters at Reading, Pa., has 
retired. Mr. Stevens was born December 7, 1850, at Athens. 
Pa., and received his 
engineering education 
at Cornell University. 
He entered railway 
service on March 13, 
1870, holding various 
positions until 1877, 
following which he held 
position as chief engi- 
neer, locating engineer, 
superintendent of con- 
struction on a number 
of small railroads, be- 
ing appointed in 1882 
to engineer main- 
tenance of way of the 
New York, Ontario & 
Western. In the fol- 
lowing year he was 
appointed assistant 
division engineer of the 
New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo, being pro- 
moted to principal assistant to the chief engineer in 1884. 
In 1886 he was appointed engineer maintenance of way of 
the Cortland & Northern and the Canastota & Northern, 
remaining with these railroads until January 1, 1887, when he 
was appointed division engineer of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, serving in this capacity until October, 1900, when he: was 
promoted to superintendent of the Reading & Lebanon 
divisions with headquarters at Reading, Pa. In October, 1905, 
he was transferred to the Wilmington & Columbia division, 
where he remained until October, 1910, when he was pro- 





F. S. Stevens 
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moted to engineer maintenance of way, the position which 
he held up to the time of his recent retirement. 


Special 


A. N. Page has been appointed superintendent of the em- 
ployment bureau of the Northern Pacific with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding O. D. Johnson, who has re- 
signed. 


Obituary 


C. W. Kates, general manager of the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior with headquarters at Wells, Mich., died on November 
12 while on a hunting trip. 


H. R. Carpenter, assistant chief engineer of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly 
in that city on November 12.,- 


William Winton, former district passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul with headquarters at Madison, 
Wis., died in Milwaukee, Wis., on November 9. 


G. F. Bidwell, formerly general manager of the lines west 
of the Missouri river of the Chicago & North Western with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., who retired from active service 
in 1906, died in Los Angeles, Cal., on November 14. 


G. A. Cellar, formerly general superintendent of telegraph 
of the Pennsylvania System, died on November 13 in the 
Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, after an illness of abotit 
three weeks. Mr. Cellar retired from active service under 
pension regulations on May 1, of the present year, having 
been continuously in the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System for more than 46 years. Mr. Cellar was born Septem- 
ber 12, 1860, in Delaware county, Ohio. He entered the 
service of the Western division of the Pennsylvania System, 
as a telegraph operator in 1877. After serving several years 


as operator he became manager, and afterwards chief clerk. 


at Crestline, Ohio. On February 22, 1904, Mr. Cellar was 
promoted to superintendent of telegraph of the Pennsylvania, 
Lines West. Upon the reorganization of the system, follow- 
ing the termination of federal control, Mr. Cellar became 
general superintendent of telegraph of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Philadelphia, and continued in that 
position until his retirement. 


B. J. Dalton, who was chairman of the valuation committee 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas from March 1, 1916, to July 31, 
1920, died at the M-K-T. Hospital, Parsons, Kansas, on 
October 28. Mr. Dalton was born at Franklin, Ky., on May 
20, 1865, and was graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1890, having completed a course in civil engineering. His 
first railway experience was as a rodman on construction for 
the Missouri Pacific in 1887. After leaving college he became 
a transitman on construction for the Union Pacific and in 1891 
entered the service of the Texas, Louisiana & Eastern (now 
G. C. & S. F.) as resident engineer. In 1893-94 he was en- 
gaged in a preliminary survey for 100 miles of projected line 
in Colorado; then for a brief period he was engaged in private 
practice. From 1895 to 1898 he was division engineer of 
construction for the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf (now 
Kansas City Southern). He was appointed chief engineer 
of the Kansas, Oklahoma Central & South Western in 1898, 
and in 1900 became assistant chief engineer of the St. Louis & 
North Arkansas and the Arkansas & Choctaw (St. L.-S. F.). 
From 1903 to 1905 he was city engineer at Lawrence, Kansas, 
and then for a year was chief engineer of the Denver, Enid & 
Gulf (now A., T. & S. F.). In 1906 he was appointed asso- 
ciate professor of civil engineering and professor of railway 
engineering at the University of Kansas and held that position 
until 1914. During this period he served also with the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission. In 1914 he was appointed assis- 
tant division engineer, division of valuation, Western district, 
Interstate Commerce Commission,.. with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., and ‘held that position until his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the valuation committee of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas in 1916. On August 1, 1920, Mr. Dalton was 
assigned to lighter duties on account of his failing health. 





















































































































































